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Today’s Merchant is OPEN-MINDED 


You see store after store... open to full view of passing 
traffic. No barriers to keep you from seeing right in... just 
a sweeping expanse of clear plate glass, including the doors. 

Merchants have discovered that when people can see in, 
more come in. More attention. More traffic. More sales. 

Exterior beauty is good selling, too. You can achieve it 
with colorful, enduring panels of Vitrolite opaque glass facing. 

Glass doesn’t show age. Just wash it down—and there 
you are, with a new-looking front year after year. Nothing 
to refinish. Savings in maintenance. 

A Visual Front can attract business for any type of store. 
Call your Libbey-Owens-Ford Distributor. He can help you 
get in touch with a designer. Write to us, on your company 
letterhead, for a copy of our interesting and helpful book 
on Visual Fronts. 





GLASS maxes 7a VISUAIL 


Nothing so fine... ALL ways... as Glass 


Ly VITROLITE *. The most practical, beau- 
tiful facing a store can have. It is solid 
glass in rich, lustrous colors. Doesn’t fade 
or craze. Weather won’t harm its hard, 
smooth finish. So easy to wash sparkling 
clean. Vitrolite never needs refinishing. 


\2) TUF-FLEX* DOORS match the visual 
effect of an entire front. They are made of 
plate glass 34” thick, tempered to with- 
stand hard use and to provide greater 
resistance to impact. 


13f POLISHED PLATE GLASS. There’s no 
finer glass than Libbey- Owens: Ford Plate 
Glass... ground and polished on both sides 
to assure clear vision. 


4 THERMOPANE™*. Two or more panes 
of glass, with dry air between, sealed into 
a single unit by L-O-F’s metal-to-glass 
Bondermetic Seal*., Reduces heat loss, mini- 
mizes frost on windows. 

*® 


THE SUBJECT IS 


Informal meetings like this one, in which a small group of 
men get together to plan in advance the safe way of doing 
a job they’re going to handle, are one of the main props in 
Bethlehem’s continuing campaign to safeguard employees 
from injury. 

Safety devices and equipment are helpful, and are pro- 
vided as a matter of course. But far more important is the 
human element. Every employee is thoroughly grounded 
in safety. He is taught that to do his job the right, the safe 
way, is as important as to do it at all. He develops safety- 
consciousness, so that recognizing the hazards of his job 
and avoiding them becomes second nature. 

Just how safe is work in a large steel plant? Here are 
some facts: 


In a typical large Bethlehem steel plant with 17,000 
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employees, 267 employees lost time from work last year 
as a result of accidents that happened while they were off 
duty. In the same year only 62 employees of this plant lost 
time due to accidents occurring on the job. In other words, 
these employees had over four accidents while off the job 
for every one accident in the plant. 

Now for the second consecutive time Bethlehem plants 
at Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y. (near Buffalo), and 
Bethlehem, Pa., have won the first, second and third 
awards in the National Safety Council's annual safety 
contest for large steel plants. This achievement is all the 
more inspiring in the light of the fact that the safety 
standards prevailing throughout the steel industry are 
high. Among forty leading American industries, steel now 
stands only four places from the head of the list in safety. 
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from motor oil, too! 
Sound your ‘‘Z” 
for PENNZOIL 
(T FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication for 
quick, safe winter starting! 


[f STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting safety to resist 
cold weather sludge! 


CHANGE NOW / 





At better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No. 2 











Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


Let Us Give Thanks 


As Thanksgiving Day ap- 
proaches, there may be some who feel 
that, with the world in its present 
state of fear and tension, we have little 
to be thankful for. 

Yet, if we sit down and assess our 
blessings, we will find that we have 
many, far more than those in other 
lands. The harvest has brought us 
bumper crops. The people’s savings 
are at a high level. Millions of people 
are working. What many feared would 
be a serious depression, as business 
slowed and unemployment mounted in 
the early months of the year, dissi- 
pated almost as quickly and mysteri- 
ously as it appeared; business picked 
up and unemployment dropped, until 
the coal and steel strikes halted the 
recovery. 

Despite this temporary setback, 
economists are predicting a good year 
for 1950. Industry is expected to op- 
erate at a level less than 10% below 
that of 1948, which was a boom year. 
While many of the people’s most 
urgent needs have been met, there is 
still a sufficiently large backlog of 
“wants” to assure full employment for 
a long time ahead. 


& #2 


We have something to be thank- 
ful for in the fact that there is less 
fear of war today than there was a 
year ago. Communism has scored a 
victory in China, but it has lost its 
fight to gain control of Greece, it has 
suffered a defeat in the defection of 
Yugoslavia, and has lost considerable 
ground among the voters of other 
countries. We can be thankful for the 
ending of the Berlin blockade, with its 
costly airlift and the ever-present 
danger that it might turn the Cold War 
into a shooting one. 

There is cause for thanks giving 
in the fourth birthday of the United 
Nations and the formal dedication last 
month of its headquarters in New York 
as the “capital of the world.” For, 
despite many vicissitudes, the United 
Nations organization has worked and 
is continuing to work in behalf of 
world peace, and has many worth- 
while achievements to its credit. 


+ + 


Above all, we can be thankful 
that we live in a land so bounteously 
endowed as America, thankful for 
American democracy with its emphasis 
on the dignity and sanctity of the 
individual, and thankful for the 
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American way of life that has brought 
us the highest standard of living in 
the world. 

But on Thanksgiving Day it is not 
enough to say “I am thankful for the 
American way of life.” We must 
pledge ourselves to keep it safe. 
American freedom will continue only 
if we are resolved to perform personal 
sacrifices in its behalf. Democracy de- 
mands more civic responsibility than 
any other form of government. It de- 
mands an active, personal citizenship. 
Otherwise, democratic government be- 
comes a mockery, and our freedoms 
will disappear. 

Freedom to vote carries with it 
a duty to vote intelligently. Our right 
to a fair trial rests upon our readi- 
ness to serve on a jury when called. 
Our right to worship God in our own 
way carries with it a duty to extend 
respect to the religious beliefs of 
others. Equality of opportunity and 
freedom from discrimination demands 
that we refrain from racial, religious 
and class prejudices. 

We should be genuinely grateful 
for our great American heritage, but 
we must not be content to rest upon 
that thankfulness. We must work to 
preserve the freedoms handed down to 
us, that we in turn may hand them 
down to our children. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Those Potatoes: In “People’s Af- 
fairs” (Nation, Oct. 19) you indicate that 
$3,449,000,000 was “paid out by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to support 
prices of 1948 crops.” While this is tech- 
nically correct, I believe it is misleading, 
since it suggests that CCC spent that 
much money. The actual loss—that is, the 
money not recovered by repayment of 
loans, etc., during the 1949 fiscal year on 
which you are reporting—was $254,76l,- 
993. Of that amount, we taxpayers were 
deprived of $204,000,000 for potato losses 
alone. By including $336,000,000 for esti- 
mated future losses that would be taken 
on loans and inventories outstanding at 
the end of the fiscal year, you can juggle 
the figures to show a loss of approxi- 
mately $590,000,000, which is still only 
about one-sixth the figure you printed. 
What you have done, in effect, compares 
with showing all loans by a bank as the 
money actually lost by that bank. 

Your objective in demonstrating the 
enormous expenses of our present Fed- 
eral Government is entirely praiseworthy, 
but I believe you do an injustice to the 
operations of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and to farmers in general. 

Carter Sevier, Washington, D. C. 


Symbols of India: When I see pic- 
tures of Madame Pandit and her brother, 
Nehru, (Nation, Oct. 19) I know the why 
of the Taj Mahal and I wonder why we 
send missionaries to India. 

Of course I don’t want to see Presi- 
dent Truman dressed like Gandhi, but I 
do wish less of our own glamor resided 
in sweaters, cosmetics, high heels, rouge, 
freak hats and permanents. .. . 

S. R. Sutton, Paxton, Tl. 


e@ @ You state that the estimated pop- 
ulation of Calcutta, India, now is 12 mil- 
lion. We are unable to reconcile this 
figure with available references, which 
show the 1940 population to be 2,108,891, 
From what source did you obtain your 
figure? 


Jm H. Snort, Bluefield, W. Va. 


The figure of 12 million is an unoffi- 
cial estimate from the Indian Embassy 
in Washington, expected to be confirmed 
by the 1950 census. The big increase since 
1940 has been caused largely by the in- 
flux of millions of people from Pakistan 
when that part of India became a sepa- 
rate Dominion—added to the normal 10- 
year growth in population.—Ed. 


Hornbostel Case: You have han- 
dled the subject of Maj. and Mrs. Horn- 
hostel and the latter’s recent discharge 
from this hospital (Health, Oct. 5) in 
such a dignified way, and so sanely and 
reasonably as well as accurately, that I 
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Highway 


Right here in America we have the world’s 
greatest system of heavy-duty highways— 
steel highways that don’t cost the tax- 
payer a dime. 


These highways—the 383,000 miles of 
railroad track in the United States—are | 
always at your service, in any season of | 
































the year, to carry you or your freight to 
any part of the continent. 


add new and better cars and locomotives 
to serve you still better —the railroads 
have spent, since the close of the war, 
more than 3% billion dollars. 


And the more the ample capacity of 
these special steel highways is used to 
carry the commerce of the nation, the less 
the wear and damage on the public high- 
ways, the lower the cost of their repair 
and rebuilding—and the greater the 
safety and convenience with which you 
and your car can use them. 


To improve these highways — and to 




















Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening on NBC. 


am impelled to express my gratitude and 
that of my co-workers of The Star staff. 
We are all patients at the National Lepro- 
sarium, striving, through the medium of 
The Star, to promote a more enlightened 
public opinion on Hansen’s Disease. 
STANLEY STEIN, editor, The Star, 
U.S. Marine Hospital, Carville, La. 


e @ The Major and I want to thank 
you for the way you handled the item 
about my discharge from Carville. He in 
particular wants to voice appreciation for 
that cluster which you pinned on his 
Silver Star. 

I would like to commend to your gen- 
erosity the rest of those approximately 





Acme 


The Hornbostels. There are still 400. 


400 patients who had the same misfor- 
tune as I, and those who still have their 
liberty, but don’t dare report for treat- 
ment for fear of segregation. [These] 
must hide their suffering, perhaps to 
care for their families. Once in Carville, 
their chance for an income is cut off, 
the hospital employing only a percentage 
of patients for very small pay, far from 
sufficient for the support of even a small 
family. ... 

Everyone ought to know that [Han- 
sen’s Disease] is only slightly communi- 
cable. Anything, therefore, that you can 
write or do to break down superstition 
. .. will be appreciated not only by us, 
but by the Carville patients and thou- 
sands of others. .. . 

Gertrude C. HoRNBOSTEL, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


D.P. Investment: Re your article 
“D.P.’s: Still a Gamble?” (Nation, Oct. 
5), I have worked with and among these 
people, finding them to be hard workers, 
willing and able. Many men can say they 
are a gamble, but with a helping hand, 
they are worth it. 

Mary Gres_osk1, Philadelphia. 


e e In our city we have a group of 
recently arrived D.P.’s, who are well 
educated, inc'uding musicians, professors 
and others. They have introduced to us 
fine music and have taught various groups 
folk dancing, devoting their time without 
recompense. Valuable additions to our 
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community, I am sure they will be [the 
same] to the whole nation. This is one 
investment in foreign affairs our country 
will never need to take a loss on. 

Mary M. Miter, Dayton, Ohio. 


Jobs at Auburn: “Tale of Two 
Cities” (Business, Oct. 19) very clearly 
portrays the situation existing in Au- 
burn. 

The only thought of our company in 
its offer was to be helpful in meeting a 
situation created by our withdrawal of 
manufacture from that point. We do feel 
obligated to assist in every way possible 
in bringing other industries into Auburn 
to provide employment to the people who 
will be separated from our payroll with 
the closing of our plant there. We still 
hope the people of Auburn will accept a 
civic responsibility of leadership in at- 
tempting to meet this situation. 

R. C. ARCHER, vice president, Inter- 

national Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Drums in Italy: I have just re- 
turned from an extensive four months’ 
tour abroad and have traveled through- 
out Italy and Sicily, by train and private 
car passing many projects, and I assure 
you I saw no shields explaining the coun- 
terpart fund as described in your article 
“Italy’s ECA Drum-Beater” (World, Aug. 
24). The only sign of publicity in the en- 
tire area was a display in Venice along 
the main tourist hotel area ... and a 
poster that sounded like a legal question 
saying the aid indirectly came from the 
USS. 

Pui, CatHoun, Sun Valley, Idaho. 


Little Merchants: In “How Big Is 
Too Big?” (Business, Oct. 5) Herbert 
Bergson, head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Anti-Trust Division, says “many 
small businesses are vital to a flourishing 
economy... .” 

In this land of ours, where we do 
things in a big way, we expect vast in- 
vestments of capital in heavy industry. 
However, in the distribution of food, 
clothing and the other daily necessities 
of life, it is apparent that the local in- 
dependent merchant is well able to do the 
job. 

The principal objection to the chain 
store coming to town and disrupting our 
independent merchant set-up, is not, how- 
ever, so much the financial loss which 
eventually affects our local merchant, but 
rather the moral effect on the community. 
They contribute little to civic matters. 

The local merchant has had an im- 
portant part in building up the commu- 
nity business and social life. His roots 
are well-grounded in property and civic 
betterments and the long-range program. 
His advice and counsel are a stabilizing 
influence in the community and his in- 
fluence on public opinion means much to 
our national welfare. He is, in fact, a bal- 
ance wheel. A prosperous group of local 
independent merchants is much healthier 
for our country town than a few large 
foreign-owned stores who are with us for 
profit only. 

A. J. Guerrettaz, Du Quoin, III. 
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Wits your agent or broker de- 
livers a policy bearing the 
America Fore seal and company 
trademark, he is providing you 
with the soundest insurance pro- 
tection in the world. 


Throughout wars, depressions 
and disasters, the five companies 
comprising the America Fore Group 
have paid out more than one billion 
six hundred million dollars, 
meeting all just claims, promptly 
and in full. 


Operated under the same con- 
servative management—the five 
companies of the America Fore 
Group write practically all kinds of 
insurance (except life) here at home 
and abroad. 


There is only one kind of insur- 
ance to buy—THE BEST. 











IMPORTED BRIAR ~ 


“What a good-looking pipe,” friends 
say of Imperial $1.50 Yello-Bole. Sturdy 
ferrule sets it apart from others. Rare 
beauty of Mediterranean briar, long- 
seasoned and hand-rubbed on linen to 
a rich finish. Smokers enjoy good smok- 
ing, good service, long life and comfort 
from Imperial. Honey treatment helps 
““breaking-in.” Kaufmann Bros. & 
Bondy, Inc., Estab. 1851. 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 


This picture of Honey-Girl is displayed in 
stores where Yello-Boles are 
sold. At right, Honey Seal 
"] » which protects the honey in 

Se bowl of pipe. Look for it. 
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If our Communists went over there 
they'd get mighty discouraged. If the 
laborers of the United States would live 
on cabbage and black bread as the labor- 
ers do in Russia, they would soon be 
convinced how much better off we are in 
America.—Edward Dowling, Indianapolis 
businessman just returned from Russia. 


I trust you will excuse my barbarous 
English but it is well known that English 
pronunciation often cannot be mastered, 
not only by Russians, but also by the 
Americans.—Andrei Y. Vishinsky before 
a U.N. committee. 


We must bear in mind that the pre- 
ferred weapon of communism is not mili- 
tary aggression but this method of [in- 
ternal] penetration—Sen. John Foster 


Dulles (R.-N.Y.). 


It’d take the Russians no more than 
ten days to get through France and be 
dumping those things on England a week 
later. Then our turn would come.—Bill 
Keenan, who fled New York in 1946 to 


build an atom-proof house in Montana. 


Once the peace is won there will be 
a reduction in military and foreign aid 
spending which not only will balance the 
budget but provide a sizable surplus.— 


Sen. Francis J. Myers (D.-Pa.). 


. . - Agitators know we cannot fur- 
nish either white or Negro schools with 
identical facilities over night. This does 
not make any difference to them.—Gov. 
Herman E. Talmadge, Georgia. 


There are almost no first-class sci- 
entists working on atomic energy in the 
U.S. now.—Dr. Harold C. Urey, one of 


America’s chief wartime atomic scientists. 





Town & Country 


Dr. Urey. The atom’s group has split. 





\ WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


mouth feels 


*“I know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
a warning sign... sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Wide World 


Esther Williams. “Wild about Harry.” 


If Mr. Truman wasn’t so busy be- 
ing President he could swim in my pool 
any day. I think he looks terrific in a 
bathing suit.—Esther Williams. 


The “modern” [photographer] is 
making no attempt to produce something 
of orderly beauty, but to startle you or 
attract your attention by something novel 
or striking to the eye.—J. Dudley John- 
ston, British photographer. 


A baby has an immeasurable and 
unbelievable will to live. It takes an an- 
esthetic and recovers promptly because 
it has no psychological repressions and 
hasn’t discussed the subject of operations 
in advance with the neighbors.—Dr. Wil- 
lis J. Potts, surgeon in chief, Chicago’s 
Memorial Hospital. 


The average man has not read a 
solid book on the idea of God in a decade. 
—Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Meth- 
odist Church. 


We're just lucky when we find a 
teacher who understands children and 
even when we find such a gem the task 
of the school is to “bootleg” the teacher 
into the existing structure.—Dr. Morris 
Meister, principal of the Bronx High 
School of Science. 


We have heard, unofficially, that 
one agency which recently was formed to 
take over the functions of four other 
agencies is employing more people than 
the four agencies it replaced.—Rep. John 


Bell Williams (D.-Miss.). 


As an economist, I do not see 
standards of life being raised adequately 
out of enlarged production, when a great 
labor organization sees the current situa- 
tion as the occasion for a reduction in 
the hours of work.—Dr. Edwin G. Nourse. 


. On the basis of what I think some 
of us know, this nation couldn’t fight its 
way out of a paper bag if war broke out 
tomorrow.—Sen. H. P. Cain (R.-Wash.). 
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Only *2.98 helps put new “sell” 
in television advertising 





Sponsor of television show had to refilm his commercials to meet a new selling 
problem. New films picked up at studio 4 P.M., delivered to TV station 800 
miles away 8:47 P.M. same evening. Air Express cost for 11-lb. carton, $2.98. 
(In undramatic fashion Air Express keeps radio, television or any business rolling.) 
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Remember, $2.98 bought a complete 
service in Air Express. Rates include 


Every Scheduled Airline carries Air 
Express. Frequent service—air speeds 


door-to-door service and receipt for 
shipment —plus the speed of the world’s 
fastest shipping service. 


up to 5 miles a minute! Direct by air 
to 1300 cities; fastest air-rail to 22,000 
off-airline offices. Use it regularly! 









Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


Nationwide pick-up and delivery at no extra cost in principal towns, cities, 


One-carrier responsibility all the way; valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. And shipments always keep moving. 


Most experience. More than 25 million shipments handled by Air Express, 

Direct by air to 1300 cities, air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

These cevestnges make Air Express your best air shipping buy. ify and use it 
test 


regularly. For shipping action phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates E effect. Investigate.) 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 











BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES.. 
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Rotary Kilns at The Lawrence Portland Cement Company's Plant, Northampton, Pa. 





CEMENT COMES FROM COAL-BURNING FURNACES— 


—with a new twist! 


At 
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Cement, the “plastic’’ wonder of construction engineers, 
is a good part coal! For it is coal heat swirling down these 
block-long rotary “furnaces”—that fuses the ingredients of 
cement into “clinker,” and winds up as a vital part of the 
concrete highway you drive on, the sidewalks you use, and 
the foundation of the home you live in. 

By pulverizing coal, mixing it with huge amounts of air, 
and blowing it into specially designed furnaces, modern com- 
bustion engineers are getting amazing new efficiency from 
coal. In the cement industry, for example, it is now possible 
to produce a barrel of cement from as little as 65 pounds of 
coal. In the most modern public utility plants today, it takes 
less than a pound of coal to create a kilowatt of electricity. 

For such needs, modern coal mines produce “prescription 
coals”—coal constant in specified chemical values, in size, in 
moisture content. The bituminous coal industry can deliver 
such special coals, thanks to constant investment in new 
mines, new mining methods, and above all, modern coal 
preparation plants. And that progressive program continues 
to be carried out at a rate that calls for an expenditure of 
more than a billion dollars in the space of five years. 
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Photograph by William Vandivert 


Coal Mine Production Efficiency matches 
the progressive developments in the indus- 
tries which coal serves. Modern mines are so 
mechanized that today’s miner—making 
higher hourly earnings than are paid by any 
other major industry—can out-produce miners 
of all other nations, thanks to the machines 
which research has developed and progressive 
mine management has installed. This same 
mechanization benefits coal’s customers, too, 
for it enables modern mines to produce, in 
volume, coal suitable for highly specialized 
uses. In their giant, automatic preparation 
plants, coal is now washed free of loose impu- 
rities, graded for size, and even combined 
with coals from other seams to produce exactly 
what industry needs for most efficient, lowest 
cost power. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Cover. What’s the biggest 
news of 1949? Some people think it’s 
wrapped up in the two words “corti- 
sone,” and “ACTH.” These drugs do 
more than cure a host of diseases (like 
rheumatoid arthritis, rheumatic fever, 
asthma and hay fever). They are keys 
which may open up the secrets of the 
glandular system, and thus, eventually, 
give us control not only over the health 
of our bodies, but also the develop- 
ment of personality. No wonder medi- 
cal men talk of “a new era in medi- 
cine” and “the greatest discovery since 
Pasteur.” “New Health Frontier,” a 
story of the glands and of Dr. Hans 
Selye (picture above), one of the key 
scientists who is studying their be- 
havior, begins on page 40. 
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Save many dollars and hours of 
tiresome Christmas shopping by send- 
ing gifts of ParHrinper. Use the spe- 
cial gift order card bound in this 
issue or the handy form on page 52. 
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mas rates now. 
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AWOID 


IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- - 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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this week is to work out a settlement of U.S.-British differences on 
occupation policies in Germany. Officials of the new West German gov- 
ernment are complaining bitterly that they will never be able to build 
a unified force against Communist-controlled Eastern Germany so long 
as they are subject to conflicting pressures from France, Great Brit- 
ain and the U.S. - 


FIRST EVIDENCE OF THE MUCH-NEEDED HARMONY IS EXPECTED to come within about a 


HOWEVER , 


week when the Big Three—U.S., Britain and France-—-will announce the 
absolute abandonment of dismantling of German industrial plants. 


confidently predicting that Russia would soon make another bid fora 
Big Four conference on Germany. Russia is expected to urge again a 
merger of the Eastern and Western governments accompanied by a with- 
drawal of all occupying forces. 


bling. Chairman William M. Boyle Jr. continues to criticize the Demo- 
cratic committee's press relations and propaganda units and is out for 
the scalp of party publicity boss Jack Redding. Moreover, Boyle has 
reported to Truman that he is being besieged with increasing demands 
that Paul G. Hoffman, chief of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, be replaced by a loyal Democrat. 


THE HOFFMAN PROBLEM MAY BE SOLVED without Truman's intervention. 
Before he left for Europe Hoffman told intimates that if his efforts 
to whip the Marshall Plan nations into mutually aiding each other and 
establishing a single currency for Western Europe failed, he would 


submit his long-deferred resignation to the President. 


CHIEF STUMBLING BLOCK TO HOFFMAN'S DRIVE to eliminate trade barriers and cur- 


rency obstacles, which have hamstrung the recovery of Europe, con- 
tinues to be Great Britain. Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin and Prime 
Minister Clement R. Attlee bluntly informed Hoffman that Great Britain 
would subscribe to no agreements which conflict with her pledges to 
support British Commonwealth nations and all others within the ster- 
ling bloc. 


ment of a successor to Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, who quit in a huff as 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. One faction, backed by 
CIO, is pressing for the appointment of council member Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, while the other is urging the selection of any Government econ- 
omist who will follow Nourse's conservative lines. Truman will prob- 
ably act soon to settle the differences and go outside Government— 
possibly to Harvard University's Edward S. Mason--for his chairman. 


REPORTS THAT PRESIDENT TRUMAN WOULD HESITATE TO USE THE TAFT—HARTLEY ACT 


= 
€ 





against John L. Lewis's striking coal miners are false. The whole 

White House strike-settling strategy has been aimed at solving the 

steel disputes without the T.-H. act and then turning every big legal ‘i 
gun against an isolated Lewis. 


MAJOR DRAFTSMEN OF THE STRATEGY WERE LABOR SECRETARY MAURICE J. TOBIN, White 


House aide Charles S. Murphy and Lewis's arch enemy Clark M. Clifford. 
They reasoned that Truman would lose little of his labor vote support 
if he used the strike-breaking injunction power against only Lewis. 
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" On Grades. Traction trouble 
disappears with LEE 
Winter-Summer Tires. 


for safety and economy. 


In winter time their 275 rugged calks dig in 
and give you the pull you want...and... 
when you want it...in snow...in mud 


... on or off the road. 


By summer time their regular riding ribs 
give you extra thousands of trouble-free 
miles. Users call them the ‘‘two-in-one”’ tires. 
Right now you have winter driving ahead 
of you... so, prepare NOW to make it as 
easy as possible. Put a pair of LEE Winter- 
Summer tires on the rear wheels of your car. 
You'll be glad you did. 

CAS |f 


Hi-Speed Stations 
and Dealers 





New England to the 
Florida Keys 
THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING CO. 
Stations and Dealers 


Mid-West States 
PHILLIPS 


Stations and Dealers 
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Pacific Coast States 
SIGNAL GIL CO. 
PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 
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On Snow or Mud-packed ‘ 
Roads. No slip, slide or 
swerve worries with LEE ‘* 

7inter-Summer 
Tires. 


On Curves. Make it easier on 
snow-covered corners with 
LEE Winter-Summer 


4 Tires. % 





i with LEE Winter-Summer tires 


LEE Winter-Summer tires are made in both 
conventional and extra low pressure types. 
They are DeLuxe quality and guaranteed for 

12 months against road hazards and for life 
against defective material and workmanship. 
These guaranties will be honored and you'll 

be served well by any of the 19,000 LEE 
dealers—located Coast to Coast—wherever 
you see any of the insignia reproduced below. 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Republic Rubber Division...industrial Rubber Products... Youngstown, Ohie 
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Democratic Gains 


Lehman beats Dulles in name-call- 
ing senatorial fight that ob- 
secured the “welfare state” issue 


Last Tuesday night the beacon on 
The New York Times’ tower in mid-Man- 
hattan wavered, then swung due north, 
The traditional signal indicated what 
many New Yorkers had expected: ex-Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D.) was elected to 
complete the remaining year of the un- 
expired term of former Sen. Robert F. 


Wagner (D.). 


Sen. and Mrs. Lehman. Two votes for the Truman Fair Deal. (SEE: Gains) 


The man Franklin Roosevelt called 
“my good right arm” rolled up a majority 
of more than 200,000 to score the Demo- 
cratic party’s first state-wide victory in 
pivotal New York since the Presidential 
campaign of 1944, and the first in an off- 
year election since 1938. : 

Slugfest. It had been aedirty, bitter 
campaign, in which Lehman, 71, and his 
Republican opponent, Sen. John Foster 
Dulles, 61, had pulled no punches. 
Charges of “Communist! Bigot! Liar!” 
had flown like beer mugs in a barroom 
brawl. In their calmer moments, they had 
touched upon a fundamental issue: the 
so-called “welfare state” supported by 
Lehman, vs. Dulles’ reduced-control, free 
enterprise Republican philosophy. 
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President Truman gleefully pre- 
dicted the returns from New York and 
elsewhere would have “a decided effect 
on the elections in 1950.” But the New 
York candidates had introduced so many 
confusing side issues that the Democrats’ 
raucous claim that the vote was a welfare 
state endorsement was no more valid than 
the Republicans’ claim that it wasn’t. 
For by lowering the contest to a gutter 
level, Lehman and Dulles had obscured 
its national significance. 

Many Democrats in Congress, how- 
ever, might well be persuaded by the re- 
sult that they should be more friendly 
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to the Truman program. Having lost one 
of their principal advocates of a biparti- 
san foreign policy, Republicans might 
solidify their opposition to costly foreign 
spending. For Dulles, who served as U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations prior to 
his appointment to the Senate by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey last July, defeat would 
probably mean the end of his political 
career. And for Dewey, who hustled about 
the state on Dulles’ behalf, Lehman’s 
triumph meant a serious setback to any 
plans for another try at the governorship 
or the Presidency. 

Sidelines. Complicating the New 
York picture, too, was New York City’s 
Donnybrook Fair of municipal elections 
of split and splinter parties. Democratic 


Mayor William O’Dwyer snowed under 
Republican - Liberal - Fusion | Newbold 
Morris, and left wing American Labor 
Vito Marcantonio, to win a new four-year 
term in Gracie Mansion. He carried with 
him 24 of the city’s 25 city council seats. 
Convicted Communist Councilman Ben- 
jamin J. Davis Jr. was defeated 3 to 1. 

In New Jersey, GOP Gov. Alfred 
Driscoll beat back a challenge from 
Democratic boss Frank Hague’s candi- 
date, Elmer Wene. When the returns were 
in, Hague announced he was stepping 
aside. 

Boot. Another boss, Mayor James 
M. Curley of Boston, was toppled in his 
bid for reelection by City Clerk John B. 
Hynes, in a non-partisan election. 

Democrats made a net gain of one 
seat in Congress, electing John F. Shelley, 
president of the California Federation of 
Labor, to the seat of the late Rep. Richard 
Welch (R.). New York City elected its 
first Democratic Congresswoman, Mrs. 
Edna F. Kelly to succeed the late Andrew 
Somers (D.). 

Republicans took their worst licking 
in 50 years in Philadelphia when Demo- 
crats, with much newspaper support, took 
four city offices and gained their first foot- 
hold in city hall since before the war. 

Ohio voted for a ballot revision to 
permit voters to split the ticket—a change 
advocated by Republicans to enhance 


Sen. Robert A. Taft’s chances in 1950. 


C1O’s “Purge” 


From shortly after 9 in the morning 
until nearly dinner time, Communist 
party spokesmen and their ex-friends on 
the CIO executive board had rattled the 
public address system in Cleveland’s 
block-big, soot-black public auditorium. 

The llth constitutional convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions was getting ready to vote on whether 
Communists, party-line followers or Fas- 
cists should be allowed into the top coun- 
cils of the nation’s second largest trade- 
union federation. 

On a voice vote, with no audible op- 
position, the 613 delegates changed the 
CIO constitution to bar subversives. The 
hall began to empty. A woman from the 
telephone workers’ delegation dropped 
her handbag and a mirror slithered onto 
the floor and cracked. Whether this meant 
seven years’ bad luck for CIO, there cer- 
tainly had been no happily-ever-after fla- 
vor or effortless agreement about the ex- 
pulsion of the Communists. 

Incomplete Shove. Most impor- 
tant reservation was the fact that the con- 
stitutional changes, and the expulsion of 
two of the 12 CIO unions through which 
the party line runs, had not put the CIO 
into total opposition to the work of the 
Communist party’s labor agents. Only 
the leadership ranks were protected. 

‘Philip Murray, CIO president, made 
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that quite clear. He explained that the 
CIO would still oppose any move to bar 
Communists from jobs in union-covered 
shops and plants. 

Still unanswered, then, was a grim, 
realistic question: how can an employer, 
whose plant is assigned to work with 
production techniques vital to U.S. se- 
curity, or on defense contracts, fire 
known Communists without arousing 
union anger or resistance? 

Under the new CIO “anti-Red” con- 
stitution there still seemed to be no bar 
to Communists’ controlling those local 
unions in which Kremlin planners might 
want a stand-by wrecking crew. 

Red Sales Efforts. Internally, the 
CIO seemed to use a statistically clouded 
crystal ball in its attempts to determine 
whether adopting an anti-Communist 
stand would attract new rank-and-file 
recruits or even keep old members. 

A test case was set up when the con- 
vention voted to expel the Red-wired 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers’ Union and the Farm Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers’ Union it had 
just absorbed. 

Within a few hours, ink still wet, 
mimeographed copies of a_ resolution 
creating a new union for the electrical 
workers was being circulated. Named to 
head its organization was terrier-tempered 
James B. Carey, who seemed quite con- 
fident that most U.E. locals would follow 
him back into the CIO and shed their 
present Communist-directed leadership. 
But time alone would prove him right or 
wrong. 

Haunted Top Drawer. As the con- 
vention ended last week, the CIO had 
still to deal with another troublesome 
outcome of the Red-ouster order. The 
voting for officers of the CIO had put 
Philip Murray and his aides—like the 
auto workers’ Walter Reuther, and the 
National Maritime Union’s Joe Curran— 
firmly back on the executive board. But 
the heads of 9 of the 10 remaining party- 
line unions were temporarily on the 
board, too. 

To get them off, within the next 
three months a CIO investigative body 
will try to prove that outstanding labor 
leaders, like. Harry Bridges, are loyal 
only to one union: the Soviet. 

In one case they had no trouble: 
Fur and Leather Workers’ president Ben 
Gold, who admitted Communist party 
membership many years before CIO fi- 
nally lost patience with the comrades in 
its midst, was summarily denied his ex- 
ecutive board seat. 


Strikes: Inning’s End? 


For more than six weeks, strikes by 
480,000 CIO steel workers and 380,000 
of John L. Lewis’s coal miners had been 
slowly strangling the nation’s economic 
life. Industrial output dropped nearly 
10%. Retail sales slipped badly. Strike- 
caused layoffs jumped past the 200,000- 
man mark. 

This week, following Bethlehem 
Steel Co’s settlement with its 77,000 CIO 
strikers, the steel grip relaxed. Other 
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Wide World 


“So help me. .. .”” Sherman takes the oath from Navy’s J.A.G. George Russell as 
ousted Denfeld and Secretary Matthews watch. (SEE: New Leaf) 


companies rushed to come to terms with 
CIO president Philip Murray. 

Then, unexpectedly, Lewis ordered a 
three-week back-to-work period for his 
miners, under terms of the expired con- 
tract. UMW’s policy committee warned 
coal users to replenish supplies for a 
further suspension if coal operators’ “con- 
temptuous arrogance remains undimin- 
ished.” 

The price of steel’s labor peace was, 
as it had been earlier at the Ford Motor 
Co., the acceptance—in practice, at least 
—of certain so-called welfare state prin- 
ciples in labor relations. 

The Bethlehem Co. agreed: (1) to 
supplement social security payments by 
giving each worker with 25 years’ service 
a $100 monthly pension at 65; (2) to 


match worker contributions of 24e¢ per 
hour to finance $3,000 life insurance 
policies, 26-week sickness benefits and 
family hospitalization. 

And Now .. . If anyone thought 
this settkement wouldn’t breed new com- 
plications, he had only to look at the 
situation in Toledo, Ohio. There CIO 
threatened to strike every major industry 
in the city to get area-wide pension plans 
under which workers can transfer retire- 
ment credits when changing jobs. 


Navy’s New Leaf 


“Admiral, are you 100% in favor of 
unification in its present form?” a re- 
porter asked the sturdy, ruddy-cheeked 
officer, newly home from his Sixth Task 





z Acme 
Peace. Bethlehem’s Joseph Larkin, steelworkers’ Phil Murray sign. (SEE: End?) 
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Fleet @ommand in the Mediterranean. 
“Yes,” replied Vice Adm. Forrest 

Percival Sherman. His boss, Secretary of 

Navy Francis P. Matthews, beamed. 

Because Sherman could answer that 
question affirmatively and, apparently, 
mean it, he became last week U.S. his- 
tory’s youngest Chief. of Naval Opera- 
tions. He also can claim to be among its 
most skillful if he proves able to restore 
Navy morale and at the same time carry 
out the unification policies of Matthews, 
Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson and 
President Harry Truman. 

Hardest, perhaps, of Sherman’s prob- 
lems is a personal one—convincing other 
brass that he did not “sell out” in order 
to jump, at 53, over four admirals and 
five senior vice admirals into the CNO’s 
office. 

Sacrifice Play. Other naval officers, 
including Sherman’s predecessor as CNO, 
Adm. Louis Emil Denfeld, had risked 
their careers to state the Navy’s case 
against what they called Army-Air Force 
dictation. Fourteen days after Denfeld 
testified, and three days after the doughty 
Johnson promised no reprisals, Denfeld 
was relieved. 

This climax to 41 years of service 
came, humiliatingly, on Oct. 27, pre- 
unification times’ Navy Day. Two days 
later, at the Navy-Notre Dame football 
game, 3,000 midshipmen stood and 
cheered their deposed chief. 

Denfeld, with the parting advice that 
the “Navy is bigger than any individual,” 
shoved off last week for two months’ leave 
in Massachusetts, to contemplate Mat- 
thews’ offer of “important new duties” 
as naval commander in the eastern Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean, with the side duty 
of advising Atlantic Pact powers. 

Reconciliation? Meanwhile Den- 
feld’s successor moved swiftly to shew 
his unification-mindedness. 
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Wide World 
Traveling man, Truman takes his Fair 
Deal back to the country. (SEE: Road) 


Certainly Sherman had the experi- 
ence to warrant respect. In World War II 
he worked with Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine officers as deputy chief of 
staff for Adm. Chester W. Nimitz. 

It was Sherman, moreover, who was 
an architect of the original unification 
bill, working with Lieut. Gen. Lauris Nor- 
stad. 

Amputation. Whether he could also 
stop the “nibbling to death,” which in- 
censed the Navy to rebellion seemed more 
doubtful. Last week, Secretary Johnson 
announced that this spring the Navy 
must retire 31 more combat ships, moth- 
balling six cruisers, nine submarines, 15 
destroyers, five of its 19 carriers. Quietly, 
the Secretary also told the Navy and 
Marines to cut 55,000 officers and men 
from their 516,000-man rolls by next 
June 30. 
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Spring. Communists John Williamson, Jacob Stachel, Benjamin J. Davis Jr., 
Eugene Dennis and Henry Winston (1 to r) greet waiting friends. (SEE: Riot) 


Oh, My Aching... 


Americans have their headaches— 
an estimated 7.5 billion for 1949, accord- 
ing to Rexall Drug Co. expert Don C. 
Hamilton. He told the firm’s convention 
in Atlanta last week that if this average 
—50 per head—keeps up, 11 million 
pounds of aspirin will be sold by the 
year’s end. 


Truman On The Road 


It was just like old times for the 
President of the United States last week. 
He went out whistle-stopping again, and, 
as in 1948, the crowds were eating it up. 

The main event of this jaunt was to 
be in St. Paul’s Municipal Auditorium, 
but long before he reached Minnesota, 
Truman was up and on the job. Accom- 
panied by a sleepy, eye-rubbing Maj. 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, he was out by 
early morning, chatting with the folks at 
Savanna, Ill. Later, at La Crosse, Wis., 
he made a little talk and accepted a pair 
of duck-hunter’s boots. By the time he 
reached Minneapolis and St. Paul at 1 
p.m. an estimated 400,000 people were 
out along the streets to say hello. It was 
a real campaign trip, and in true Tru- 
man fashion he capped it with a real 
campaign speech. 

Old Refrain. The occasion was 
nominally part of the Minnesota cen- 
tennial celebration. But it also marked 
the first anniversary of Truman’s 1948 
election victory. And again the Truman 
targets were the Republican 80th Con- 
gress and the “reactionaries . . . vested 
interests .. . stand-patters.” These forces, 
he told an overflow audience of 12,000, 
are “afraid of more democracy and 
greater freedom for all our citizens.” 

To further the welfare of “all our 
people—not just a privileged few,” the 
President renewed his Fair Deal prom- 
ises: a “fair price” for businessmen and 
farmers, better health, better education, 
better housing, better wages, protection 
of small business, equal rights. 

Back in Washington after his three- 
day jaunt, Truman got sobering news 
from Budget Director Frank Pace Jr. 
The Government, Pace estimated, would 
go in the red $5.5 billion in fiscal 1949. 

Reciprocity. The President had al- 
ready announced he would ask for higher 
taxes next year; Pace’s news only 
strengthened his determination. Capitol 
Hill reaction, however, indicated that 
Truman would have to cut expenses first. 


Custom-Made Riot 


Scarcely had the 11 top U.S. Reds 
emerged on $260,000 bail from New 
York’s Federal detention house last week 
when one of them produced a custom- 
made piece of Communist propaganda— 
a case of “police brutality.” The Com- 
munist high command had been con- 
victed, in a nine-month trial, of con- 
spiracy to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by violence. 

A torchlight “Ben Davis caravan,” to 
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welcome Negro bailee Benjamin J. Davis 
Jr. home to Harlem began almost laugh- 
ably. It never got far past the outskirts. 
Three police cars blocked the way at 
114th St. and Lenox Ave. 

Suddenly, as if by signal, stones 
and bricks rained on police heads from 
tenement windows. The three bands” 
stopped playing, and members chanted: 
“Stop police brutality in Harlem.” 

Scrimmage. Up to then, there had 
been no brutality. But, as paraders 
pushed and shoved, reporter Ted Poston 
of the New York Post Home News saw 
“women and children wantonly struck 
with police night sticks,” and claimed 
he was hit. The police said six cops were 
the only injured. 

Whoever was right, it was apparent 
that the convicted Reds would lose no 
opportunity to stir up “incidents,” pend- 
ing action on their appeal, already car- 
ried to the Circuit Court. 

Other spy-angled New York trials 
were in the offing. Judith Coplon, petite 
ex-Justice Department analyst once con- 
victed of spying for Russia, was putting 
up a last-ditch double jeopardy defense 
against standing trial anew, with co- 
defendant Valentine A. Gubitchev, Rus- 
sian ex-U.N. engineer, on “conspiracy” 
charges. And, in a nearby courtroom, one- 
time State Department officer Alger Hiss 
faced retrial next week on _ espionage- 
connected perjury charges. 


Publicity 


Eight-times- married millionaire 
Tommy Manville got his name in the 
paper again last week. He bought a full- 
page newspaper ad offering “$5,000 re- 
ward to anyone who can prove that my 
telephones are tapped.” He wouldn’t say 
whom he suspected. 


Second Lady 


The Vice President of the United 
States grinned a shy grin and yielded 
the floor for an announcement. 

Reporters had been summoned to 
the modest St. Louis apartment of Mrs. 
Carleton S. Hadley, 38-year-old widow 
of a railroad attorney, for confirmation 
of one of history’s worst-kept secrets. 

Eyes twinkling, Mrs. Hadley said 
simply: “The Vice President and I are 
going to be married on the 18th of 
November.” 

The announcement had been delayed 
nearly 30 minutes while the 71-year-old 
Barkley, whose first wife died in 1947, 
broke the news first to his own family 
and then to President Truman by tele- 
phone. The President, he said, was 
“pleased and happy.” 

For himself, he added gravely, “I 
regard myself as greatly honored by the 
announcement Mrs. Hadley just made.” 

Big Day. The marriage ceremony, 
climaxing a four-month courtship, will 
be held in the chapel of St. John’s 
Methodist Church, St. Louis. Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt will perform the single-ring 
ceremony. The Barkleys will spend their 
honeymoon in Florida. 
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Wide World 


Happy pair. The Veep and Mrs. Hadley spill an open secret (SEE: Second Lady) 


Farm Plan for ’50 


As mouse-quiet about it as Congress 
had been lion-loud, Harry Truman last 
week signed into law the 1949 “long- 
range” farm bill. 

There was no formal ceremony. 
There was no Presidential statement. 
Congress sent him a farm bill and Tru- 
man signed it. Period. 

His action was symbolic of the gen- 
eral attitude toward the bill. It caused 
one of the noisiest rows of the recent 
session; it finally passed in a form which 
committed the Government to support 
farm prices at a high level at least until 
1954; and it further tightened Federal 
control over the farmers. Nobody was 
really happy with it. 

Bored Bill. About the only thing 
it really accomplished, aside from con- 
tinuing price supports, was to strike 
from the books the Republican law bear- 
ing the name of Vermont’s Sen. George 
D. Aiken, and substitute for it a Demo- 
cratic law bearing the name of New 
Mexico’s Sen. Clinton P. Anderson. 

Some Democrats felt that the farm 
issue had been settled for at least the 
remainder of the 8lst Congress. But there 
was still the plan put forward by Agri- 
culture Secretary Charles F. Brannan. 


Peoples Affairs 


Number of U.S. 

factory workers 12,000,000 
Average weekly pay check. .$55.45 
Average weekly 


payroll $667 ,680,000 


Average weekly Federal spend- 
ing since July 1. ..$830,000,000 


The Government has taken in 

this year $11,355,648,185 
The Government has spent 

this year $14,438,512,283 





The Brannan plan would let farmers sell 
their perishable surpluses in the open 
market, paying them subsidies when 
prices went too low to provide reasonable 
profit. The Brannan plan was still sup- 
ported by its author and the President, 
and Senate Agriculture Chairman Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma had already an- 
nounced that he would open hearings 
early next year. 

How Durable? The 1949 act might 
possibly last until 1954, but it seemed 
unlikely. There would be many pressures 
prompting revision. One of the weighti- 
est was noted by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment in its forecast of coming price- 
supported cotton surpluses: an additional 
2.25 million bales on hand by Aug. 1, 
1950, to bring the total carry-over, in- 
cluding previous years’, to 8.25 million 
bales. Something would have to give. It 
might be the “long-range” farm bill. 


Payment Deferred 


Almost 20 years to the day after 
President Harding’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, Albert B. Fall, was sentenced to 
prison for accepting a $100,000 bribe, 
one of the last major remaining figures 
of the Teapot Dome oil scandal paid a 
$20,000 debt to society and walked away 
free. 

Henry M. Blackmer, 80, back from 
25 years of self-imposed exile in Paris, 
was found guilty in Denver of income 
tax evasion between 1920 and 1923. An 
operator who made a reputed $5.5 mil- 
lion in oil deals, but who never was 
charged in the Teapot Dome case, he 
fled the country in 1924 when Federal 
investigators wanted to question him 
about it. In 1932 he had paid the Treas- 
ury $3.6 million to settle delinquent tax 
claims. Despite this, he was tried on four 
tax evasion charges, which might have 
cost him $40,000 and four years in jail. 

No Iron Bars. When the judgment 


was announced by Justice Orie L. 
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Wide World 


Watch on the Potomac. Volunteers fight cold, horror and darkness in the nation’s worst air tragedy. (SEE: Crash) 


Phillips of the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, an expressionless Blackmer 
handed over two $10,000 cashier’s checks. 
Because of his age and failing health, 
Phillips said he did not believe “the ends 
of justice would be served by sentencing 
the defendant to jail.” 

Still untold was the exact role of 


enigmatic Henry Blackmer in the scan- 
dal which rocked the ’20s. 


The Airport Crash 


“Turn left! Turn left!,” screamed 
tower man Glenn D. Tigner. But the lit- 
tle P-38 fighter racing toward the runway 
failed to heed, just as it had ignored 
earlier instructions to circle. 

“Suddenly, the small plane zoomed 
straight into a big one which was land- 
ing,” said Mrs. Randall Hicks, who was 
looking out her Alexandria, Va., window. 
“I saw a ball of fire... a puff of smoke 
and the big plane plummeted.” 

In that DC-4 airliner, on Tuesday 
morning last week, 55 persons crashed to 
their deaths near Washington’s National 
Airport, flung from an altitude of 300 
feet by the hand of a Bolivian pilot, 
Erick Rios Bridoux. Among the dead, in 
this, the nation’s worst heavier-than-air 
disaster, were New Yorker cartoonist 
Helen Hokinson and Rep. George J. Bates 
(R.-Mass.). 

Day of Horror. In the Potomac 
river and alongside the Alexandria- Wash- 
ington highway, bits of clothing, skin, 
and twisted metal meshed with parts of 
human bodies to form a sickening pic- 
ture. The body of a baby, one of two 
aboard, washed ashore like driftwood. A 
letter amid wreckage-slashed pillows 
carried “every good wish for a delight- 
ful... trip.” 

Rios Bridoux, despite a broken back 
and smashed ribs, managed to tread water 
until rescuers in an air force crash boat 
fished him from the Potomac. His story, 
only partly revealed as yet by Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board examiners, suggested a 
power failure and presence of a third 
plane (a B-25) caused him to maintain 
his deadly approach. 

As director of Civil Aviation in 
Bolivia, he had trained for two years in 
the U.S., and had a hero’s reputation 
for saving the lives of 137 flood-trapped 
children. The P-38 was a surplus air 
force plane he was flight-testing prepara- 
tory to delivery to Bolivia. 

Whether Bolivia, if its aircraft is 
found responsible by CAB, would waive 
diplomatic immunity and pay damages, 
was still to be settled. Only eight of the 
DC-4’s_ passengers carried flight in- 
surance. 

For Eastern Air Lines, which Civil 
Aeronautics Administration cleared of 
blame, the crash was the third recent 
tragedy of its kind. 

“(Our latest] tragedy has rocked 
me to my toenails because it was beyond 





Ambitious. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Binag- 
gio, of Kansas City. (SEE: Missouri) 


my control,” Eastern President Eddie 
V. Rickenbacker complained. “I spend 
money like a drunken sailor for safety. 
I hope . . . some good comes out of it.” 

He suggested that the Government 
should ban private and military planes 
from overcrowded commercial airports. 

Chairman Edwin C. Johnson (D.- 
Col.) of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee added a hearty amen. “This 
... accident,” he said, “is what the com- 
mittee needed to help it get some action. 
I have a bill to introduce in Congress.” 


Missouri Spoils 


A Federal grand jury was nibbling 
away this week at the foundations of a 
new Missouri political machine. 

Key figure in the case was Charles 
Binaggio, self-appointed to muscle in on 
the rich territory left by the collapse of 
the organization run by President Tru- 
man’s old friend, Jim Pendergast. 

If the jury could topple the structure, 
Kansas City and the state of Missouri 
might be saved from a type of underworld 
control unmatched since the days of Jim’s 
uncle, the late Tom Pendergast. 

If the jury did not succeed, there 
might be no stopping the soft-spoken, 
conservatively dressed man in his early 
forties whom The Kansas City Star calls 
“the number one force in Kansas City 
machine politics today.” 

Ambition. Charles Binaggio has 
been undisputed boss of Kansas City’s 
northside wards since his candidates 
swamped a Pendergast slate in the Demo- 
cratic primaries of August 1948. During 
his career Binaggio has been arrested on 
charges of carrying concealed weapons, 
operating a gambling device, bootlegging, 
suspicion of holdup, and manslaughter 
with an automobile (only the gambling 
and weapons charges stuck). Today, 
skillfully rebuilding the remnants of the 
Pendergast machine, he finds Kansas 
City officials and even Gov. Forrest Smith 
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quite eager to comply with his requests. 
Smith has appointed two of Binag- 
gio’s pals to the Kansas City police board, 
and morale of the police force has crum- 
bled under fear of “the north side.” 
Binaggio delivered the votes to elect his 
own man to the powerful post of county 
tax assessor. He boasts that he has 
“about 30 or 40 votes in the lower house 
fof the state legislature]. We can get 
through any legislation.” 
This week Binaggio’s friends and 
flunkies were beginning to feel the heat. 
Already cited for contempt of the 
jury were Nathan L. Bassin, owner of the 
Duke Sales Co., beer distributors, and 
Max Ducov, former owner. Grudgingly, 
they testified that Binaggio and Tony 
Gizzo, another of Kansas City’s “big five” 
racketeers, were receiving 25% of the 
firm’s profits apiece in return for in- 
fluencing tavern keepers to buy the beer. 
So far the jury had taken only 45 
minutes of Charlie Binaggio’s time for a 
closed-door hearing. But it was plugging 
along busily in the hope it would be see- 
ing a lot more of him. 


Overdeveloped 


New York City’s income was swelled 
by $25 a year last week. 

The Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 
opened its new million-dollar building be- 
tween 76th and 77th Sts. on Madison 
Ave., and unveiled on the _ building’s 
facade a heroic, 900-pound, cast alumi- 
num figure of a buxom Venus, mostly in 
the nude, “awakening the sleeping giant, 
Manhattan, to the beauty of art and cul- 
ture.” 

Belatedly, city inspectors discovered 
that portions of Venus’s anatomy pro- 
truded 18 inches outside the legal build- 
ing line. The city agreed to let the figure 
stay, however, for $25 a year rent. 


The Everlasting Lunts 


The late Ring Lardner once wrote a 
ditty on the early closing of a Broadway 
play, which included the lines: 

It lacked two things, observed the 

man, 

Just Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

Last week, in the tradition-hallowed 
Shubert Theater, just off New York’s 
Times Square, the curtain rose on the 
Broadway opening of S. N. Behrman’s / 
Know My Love, before a brilliant gather- 
ing of first-nighters. 

The scintillating, if fragile, comedy 
of a Boston woman’s successful 50-year 
fight to preserve her marriage could have 
been tailor-made for the buoyant per- 
formances of the Lunt-Fontanne team. 

For the stars, it was much more than 
another first night. It marked the be- 
ginning of their second quarter-century 
as a man-and-wife theatrical team, and 
bettered the record of those other two 
Royal Pairs of the theater—Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry, and E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe. 

It was on Oct. 13, 1924, that Lunt 
and Fontanne first joined talents in 
Ferenc Molnar’s satirical comedy of 
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International 
Yalta, °45. Stettinius could speak to 
FDR, but not for him. (SEE: Yalta) 


marital fidelity, The Guardsman. In the 
years since, they have co-starred in role 
after role. 1] Know My Love is the 21st. 

Roster of Honors. Best-known 
were Robert E. Sherwood’s Reunion in 
Vienna, Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth 
the Queen, Noel Coward’s Design for 
Living and Sherwood’s There Shall be 
No Night, 1940 Pulitzer Prize play. 

Producers are glad to go to any 
length to obtain the magic names of 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne to insure 
the success of a theatrical venture. The 
Lunts, for their part, are looking forward 
happily to retirement, when their careers 
are done, to their rambling farm house at 
Genesee Depot, Wis. 


Inside Yalta 


New light broke through last week 
on the still obscure story of what went 
on at the Yalta conference in February 
1945. 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., who gave 
up his $100,000-a-year job as chairman 
of the board of U.S. Steel in 1940 to 
enter Government service, and who was 
Secretary of State at the time of the 
Yalta meeting, died quietly in sleep of 
a heart attack at Greenwich, Conn. 

Three days later, his book Roosevelt 
and the Russians ($4) was published by 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., New York. 

Highlighting Stettinius’ story was a 
conversational exchange between Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Russia’s Stalin, un- 
told in previous “authoritative” accounts 
of the conference. 

Roosevelt, Stettinius wrote, told Sta- 
lin the American people and Congress 
were ready to cooperate fully in preserv- 
ing world peace, but would not keep an 
army in Europe indefinitely. Two years, 
he said, would be the limit. 

Push-Pull. The next day, Stettinius 
continued, Roosevelt hedged, explaining 
that he spoke on the basis of conditions 
then existing. Creation and development 
of an international organization might 
change that attitude. 

Stettinius surmised the Roosevelt re- 
mark was possibly a significant clue to 
Soviet recalcitrance, which mounted for 
the next two years and reached its climax 
in the spring of 1947. 

Nevertheless, Stettinius argued, 
Yalta was no “sellout.” Had U.S.-Russian 
relations continued at the favorable high 
level reached at Yalta, Roosevelt’s esti- 
mate of demands for withdrawal of U.S. 
troops would have proven correct. It was 
only the deterioration of those relations 
that changed U.S. opinion. 





Vandamm 
Anniversary. A quarter-century of sophisticated make-believe. (SEE: The Lunts) 
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Washington 
Talk 





File & Forget 


One of Washington’s best informed 
men in the complex subjects of finance, 
taxation, tariffs and currencies, in or 
out of officialdom, is the Baltimore Sun’s 
Rodney Crowther. 

During years of reporting in these 
fields, Crowther—who looks like a pro- 
fessor of economics—acquired not only 
an enviable reputation, but a tremendous 
file of clippings, reports and his own 
meticulous notes, which cluttered up a 
big corner of his study. 

But last week’s heavy run of news 
on currency devaluations, tariff agree- 
ments, U.S. reciprocal trade, and related 
items whipped Crowther to despair. 

As his collection mounted, he took 
another look at the stack of material 
representing 30 years’ work and reaching 
a foot above his own 5 ft. 9 in. frame. 

“Throw it out!” he ordéred. “The 
space is more valuable. . .. I have at last 
become firmly convinced that all talk 
about doing something about money is 
totally bootless.” 


Problem for Mrs. Ross 


Nellie Tayloe Ross, grandmother of 
five and director of the Bureau of the 
Mint, is known for her warm, democratic 
nature. She lunches with Government 
clerks. She negotiates with labor unions 
representing Mint workers. 

During a recent inspection of the 
Philadelphia Mint, a printer called her 
aside and cupped a greasy hand to her 
ear. “Madame Directress,” he whispered, 
“T think there is something you ought to 
know. .. .” 

Instinctively, she braced for & per- 
sonal problem. She was right. 

“Madame Directress,” the printer 
continued, “your slip is showing.” 


Turkey 


During any session of Congress, the 
most often repeated speech is that of 
Rep. Robert F. Rich. 

Nearly every morning, the Woolrich, 
Pa., manufacturer and banker takes the 
floor for a one-minute blast at spend- 
thrift Government. Always, his speech 
ends with a phrase that has become his 
own: 
“Where,” he shouts at Democrats 
across the aisle, “are you going to get the 
money ?” 

Last week, after adjournment, Rich 
was bidding farewell to fellow-members. 
He hoped they would enjoy a pleasant 
vacation and “a big turkey for Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Where,” they shouted in unison, 
“are we going to get the money?” 
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Doorbell Ringer 


The President, at a recent Cabinet 
meeting, was discussing the intricacies 
of “polling a precinct.” Noticing that 
most of the Cabinet looked blank, he 
stopped, thought a moment, then smiled. 

“T guess,” reflected onetime precinct- 
poller Harry S. Truman, “that most of 
you gentlemen don’t know about those 
things.” 


Treat or Dirty Trick? 


The big, graying man in the brown- 
gray tweed suit looked down sternly on 
the three 12-year-olds, Hallowe’en-garbed 
as a princess, a soft-shoe dancer and 
Carmen Miranda. They had rung the 
doorbell of his Washington mansion. 

“Sorry, I don’t understand,” he 

“Trick or treat,” chorused Carol 
Shipherd, John Callahan and Dorine 
Drulman. They held out their paper bags 
for gifts of cookies, jelly beans or pen- 
nies. 

Scowling, the big man slammed the 
door in their faces—the iron-grated door 
of the Russian Embassy. 


Sawyer, Muy Alegro 


“All right, I'll go deep sea fishing,” 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
told his Mexican hosts during a recent 
visit to Acapulco. “But I must quit by 
10 a.m.” 

The Mexicans, who had become ac- 
customed to Sawyer’s fast tempo, agreed. 
But, they asked, would the fish be aware 
of his precision schedule? 

The answer came, exactly 28 seconds 
after Sawyer’s first cast: a strike! Twenty 
minutes later, he hauled in five feet, 
eleven inches of fighting fish. 

Quietly, as though it were not the 
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Crowther. An expert sees a dim future for experting. (SEE: File and Forget) 


first 100-pound sailfish he ever caught, 
the Secretary pointed his boat toward his 
next appointment. 


Ah’m Sorry 


For the reception honoring the 
United Nations, the hostesses had been 
chosen from various states, various na- 
tions. One pretty miss was from Virginia. 

“Ah’m sorry, but Ah didn’t catch 
your name,” she said, as she took the 
hand of the tanned, handsome man com- 
ing down the receiving line. ‘ 

“Ansari,” was the parrot-like reply. 

“Ah’m sorry, too,” she said, “now, 
what was that name?” 

Exasperated then, the Virginia miss 
passed the stranger down the line with 
a mumble, still unaware that she had 
been addressing an attaché of the Pakis- 
tan Embassy, Mr. U. A. Ansari. 


U.N. for Oldsters 


The diplomat, one of some two dozen 
the State Department sends around the 
country to speak on “U.S. and U.N.” had 
noticed the elder citizen avidly listening 
in the front row. As the speech ended 
and the diplomat made ready for a pierc- 
ing query into international troubles, the 
man spoke. “What,” he asked, “will ever 
come of the Townsend Plan?” 


Roasted to a Turn 


Washington’s famous Gridiron Club, 
composed of the capital’s topflight news- 
men, is having a little trouble with its 
No. 1 honor guest. 

Twice a year the club holds a formal 
banquet for the President. Club members 
outdo themselves with satiric songs and 
skits. Last April the satire on Harry 
Truman was particularly pointed—and 
Truman didn’t like it very well. 

Now, word has leaked from the 
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White House that the President isn’t so 
sure he wants to attend the December 
banquet. Though known as an avid party- 
goer, Truman seems to feel that two such 
banquets a year are one too many. 

The President’s refusal isn’t final 
yet—but, just in case it may be, some 
club members are talking about someone 
like Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for honor 
guest. This would give Eisenhower a help- 
ful political boost—and also give the 
club an opportunity really to satirize the 
President. 


Electronic Election 


Sen. Brien McMahon (D.-Conn.) 
will be wired for sound when he cam- 
paigns for re-election next year. 

Last week the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission approved his request 
to operate a two-way radio system be- 
tween car and office. 


Seward, and...uh.. 
Utah’s Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (D.) 


disclosed last week that he ran his own 
private quiz-game during the recently 
concluded session of Congress. 

While the regular chamber was being 
remodeled, the Senate met in the historic 
old Senate Chamber, near the main ro- 
tunda of the Capitol. Above the Vice 
President’s desk is a huge painting of 
President Lincoln, surrounded by his 
Cabinet, after signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

“Whenever things got a little slow 
on the floor,” Thomas confided, “I’d ask 
whomever happened to be sitting near me 
to identify the members of Lincoln’s Cabi- 
net.” 

The winner: Texas’ Tom Connally. 





Wide World 
Quizzer. Utah’s Thomas stumps the Sen- 
ate with a ’64 question. (SEE: Seward) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Time for the Commander 


Not without dismay have Amer- 
icans watched the unhappy conflict 
which has been waged within the top 
ranks of the defense forces. 

The abrupt removal of Admiral 
Denfeld from his position as Chief of 
Naval Operations, after his testimony 
to the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, intensified public uneasiness. 

The country has ample reason to 
be uncomfortable about this squabble. 
World consciousness of U.S. military 
strength right now can be a priceless 
factor in supporting diplomatic effort 
to lengthen the span of peace. The 
present offers a poor time to display 
the cracks in the national armor. The 
impression (correct or not) that a 
high defense officer cannot answer 
questions from Congress without risk- 
ing his position disturbs every thought- 
ful citizen. Congress is entitled to in- 
formation upon which to base defense 
appropriations, and cannot yield that 
right to Executive secrecy. 


& 


The defense strategy of the 
United States has been developed 
upon the frank assumption that Russia 
is the only potential enemy. This pre- 
supposes not that a war with Russia is 
inevitable, but that if this nation ever 
shall be attacked, Russia will be the 
aggressor. No one can question the 
soundness of being prepared to defend 
against any possible enemy. 

Modern defense permits no sim- 
plifications or short cuts. All the com- 
plications of modern science, industry, 
communication and of human nature 
enter into its planning. 

The dramatic performances of air 
weapons in modern warfare, and the 
potentials of the air-borne atom bomb, 
have impressed everyone with their in- 
dispensability. But much else, also, 
remains indispensable. 

No war yet conceivable will be 
won without the services of a powerful 
Army. 

Nor can defense be maintained 
without the Navy. Nothing has yet un- 
watered three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface. Dominance of the seas con- 
tinues to be vital. 

Britannia no longer rules the 
waves. Unless the U.S. Navy maintains 
dominance in sea power, the vacuum 
will be filled by Russia. 

When considering the importance 
of the air-borne atom bomb it is hard- 
ly wise to overlook the fact that the 
Belgian Congo provides our present 
richest source of uranium and that the 
Congo ports sit some 5,000 miles dis- 
tant by sea. Nor that the present naval 
offensive power of Russia is concen- 
trated in the schnérkel, a type of sub- 
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marine less vulnerable than the old 
kinds to aerial opponents. 


*® & @ 


The idea of a unified national 
defense rose from clear understanding 


that fully independent operation of © 


the services can no longer be prac- 
ticable. 

To put unification into effect does 
not require the undue subordination 
of one branch of the services to any 
other. Certain traditional independent 
practices do need to give way, and 
certain authorities do need to be con- 
solidated. In order to accomplish these 
things effectively, the civilian execu- 
tive authority at the top must exercise 
the constitutional leadership. 

The first duty imposed upon the 
President by the Constitution is clear- 
ly stated: “The President shall be 
commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. . . .” 

The President holds the power 
and responsibility, to bring the heads 
of the armed forces together, and to 
compel the steps essential to decision, 
to unification, and to harmon. 

The President necessarily must 
delegate many of his powers. But since 
defense at this time is so vital, and 
since it constitutes the very first of 
his responsibilities, it appears to be 
clear that he should act as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The country will 
warmly welcome evidence from acts 
of the Commander-in-Chief himself 
that its defense is well organized. 
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The World 





Hoffman’s Ultimatum 


Marshall Plan chief tells Europe it 
must unite economically or ex- 
pect no new U.S. aid 


Marshall Plan aid to Europe came 
to a decisive turning point in the magnifi- 
cent Chateau de la Muette at Paris last 
week. For five days and five nights, repre- 
sentatives of the 18-nation Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), European distributors of Mar- 
shall Plan aid, conferred in the former 
home of Baron Henri de Rothschild, one 
of the wealthiest men in Europe’s history. 

Paul G. Hoffman, European Cooper- 
ation Administrator, flew over from the 
United States to lay down the law for the 
Western European nations which have 
been granted more than $8 billion in aid 
(about $46 for every American—man, 
woman and child) under the Marshall 
Plan. 

In effect, Hoffman told OEEC: “It’s 
high time you showed us something for 
our money. You must unite economically 
or expect no new aid from us.” 

Of course, Hoffman was much more 
tactful in his approach. “I do,” he said, 
“make this considered request, that you 
have ready, early in 1950, a record of 
accomplishment and a program which to- 
gether will take Europe well along the 
road toward economic integration.” 

Unite to Live. “Integration” is a 
new word in the Marshall Plan lexicon, 
and the key to Hoffman’s ultimatum. In 
his speech, he used it 15 times. But ac- 
tually it was only a new term for a car- 
dinal point of the original Marshall Plan. 
Outlining the program in his 1947 ‘Har- 
vard address, then Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall stressed self-help. It 
was his idea that American dollars would 
prime the pumps and European bene 
ficiaries would receive aid in direct pro 
portion to their own contribution of self 
help. 

At the outset, however, the Marshall 
planners could not and did not insist 
that the self-help principle be closely fol- 
lowed. Uncle Sam gladly gave his dollars, 
with few strings attached, to get Europe 
on its feet and to stem the advance of 
communism. But now with ERP showing 
progress and communism stalemated, the 
U.S. is looking ahead to 1952, when Mar- 
shall Plan aid stops. And so Hoffman 
took the initiative by calling on OEEC 
for action. 

Stated simply, Hoffman wants the 18 
Marshall Plan countries to be able to 
trade as freely with each other as do the 
48 states of the U.S.A. 

Barriers to Plenty. Said Hoffman: 
“The creation of a permanent, free trad- 
ing area, comprising 270 million con- 
sumers in Western Europe ... would 
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accelerate the development of large-scale, 
low-cost production industries. It would 
make the effective use of all resources 
easier . . . [would] set in motion a rapid 
growth in productivity.” 

Hoffman, firm exponent of free en- 
terprise and the American principle that 
top production is the only way to a high 
standard of living, is sold on the program 
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Vishinsky. “My call in itself was a mat- 
ter of substance.” (SEE: Bids) 


of integration. But selling Europe, where 
centuries-old trade walls stand to stifle 
commerce and retard production, is an 
appalling task. 

Tariff barriers would have to be lev- 
eled; export-import quotas modified; 
curbs on production lifted. In time, a 
common currency would be needed. And 
eventually Europe might have to set up 
a political union. For the 48 American 
states prosper chiefly because they are 
all members of one Federal union. Each 
of the 18 Marshall Plan nations has its 
own sovereign government. And each 
looks first to its own welfare, even to 


the extent of penalizing its neighbors, if 
necessary. 

A good example of the old tradition 
of European thinking came—and came 
promptly—in Britain’s reaction to Hoff- 
man’s ultimatum. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
chancellor of the exchequer and the man 
who has the final say on Britain’s econ- 
omy, said he was for “cooperation,” but 
he hedged on “integration.” Said he: 
“We could not ‘integrate’ our economy 
into that of Europe in any manner that 
would prejudice the full discharge of our 
responsibilities.” He meant responsibili- 
ties to the nations of the Commonwealth. 

Indian Giver? But Cripps played 
it safe. Well aware that Britain is the 
chief recipient of Marshall Plan aid, he 
wanted no responsibility for killing Hoff- 
man’s program before it had a chance to 
jell. So Cripps took one short, easily re- 
traceable step down the road to “integra- 
tion” and offered OEEC a compromise 
which it accepted. The resolution proposed 
that by Dec. 15 ECA nations remove half 
of the import quotas which restrict trade 
among Marshall Plan countries. 

But Cripps’ resolution was carefully 
qualified. It left a door ajar so that Bri- 
tain, or any other nation, can escape 
from its commitment. The escape clause 
provided that any nation which failed to 
lift quotas on imports must explain its 
failure to act to OEEC. Since OEEC, like 
the United Nations Security Council, 
operates under a veto power, there can 
be no reprisal. 

Hoffman, of course, was far from 
satisfied. He delivered another warning. 
“There is,” he said, “no magic in words, 
and not even any magic in resolutions. 
The magic lies only in actions. .. . 

“With some hesitation I say this, but 
with all sincerity, that the action .. . 
we hope you will take in the next few 
months may very well influence the 
course of history in the next century. 
. .. If there is a failure to act, or actions 
of the wrong kind are taken, I do not 
think I am exaggerating when I say that 
we may have a new kind of dark age in 
the world.” 

Now vs. Later. OEEC took Hoff- 
man’s warning with all the nonchalance 
of a small boy getting a lecture from a 
loving father. But next year, when Con- 
gress gets around to the appropriation 
bill for the third Marshall Plan year, 
Hoffman’s words may come back to 
plague OEEC. Sen. Tom Connally (D.- 
Tex.), who piloted the current appropri- 
ation, already has predicted that ECA 
will get “at least” a billion less (for a 
total of about $2.6 billion) the next time 
up. As the trite old saying goes, money 
talks. But, so far as Europe is concerned, 
the lack of it may talk much louder. 


Bids Open on Germany 


Last week was OEEC week in Paris 
(see above). This week is Big Three 
week. On Wednesday the foreign min- 
isters of the United States, Britain and 
France were to begin a two-day confer- 
ence on matters concerning Germany. 

Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson, 
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Goose Hangs High. In Berlin last 
week, thrifty Germans were buying 
their Christmas goose on the budget 
plan—a little down and a little a 


British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
and French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman had met in Washington only 
two months ago. 

Since then, however, Russia has pro- 
claimed an East German puppet state. 
That turn of events raises new problems 
for the Big Three representatives to dis- 
cuss at Paris. 

Soviet Germany, headed by a Com- 
munist veteran, Wilhelm Pieck, is putting 
out the lie that Pieckestan, as The Econ- 
omist of London aptly calls it, is “free 
and independent.” That line of propo- 
ganda, cunningly contrived, carries some 
weight in Western Germany where the 
Adenauer government is supervised by 
the Allied High Commission. At Paris, 
Acheson and his associates will discuss 
methods of combatting this attack and 
keeping the Bonn government’s attention 
focused west instead of east. 

Economic Partner. One way of 
doing that will be to bring Western Ger- 
many into Marshall Plan chief Paul G. 
Hoffman’s new European economic setup. 
The U.S. considers Germany, with its 
great industrial potential, the keystone to 
Western Europe’s economy. Acheson will 
stress that at Paris. 

Also slated for top priority at the 
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week. The birds (notice sample) sell 
for 40 Westmarks, the U.S. equivalent 
of $9.50. The sign says: “Buy your 
Christmas goose on installments.” 





Paris talks is the controversial question 
of the dismantling of German plants. 
John J. McCloy, U.S. high commissioner 
in Germany, says dismantling is “pur- 
poseless.” Britain is willing to call a halt 
to the program. But the big stumbling 
block is France. Schuman is said to be 
ready to go along with Britain and the 
U.S., but there is some doubt that he can 
convince the French people, who live in 
mortal fear of a revived Germany. 
Sociable Foe. One of Acheson’s 
last Washington visitors Monday, before 
he flew off to Paris, was Russia’s Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky. The Soviet foreign minister 
came down from New York to be host at 
the Russian embassy’s annual October 
revolution party on the 32nd anniversary 
of the Communist overthrow of the czarist 
regime. That is the one night in the year 
when the Russian embassy, one of the 
most elegant in Washington, drops Com- 
munist grimness and throws a party in 
the grand manner of the capitalists. This 
year, for 2,000 guests, the Russians had 
plenty of bourbon, scotch and vodka and 
heaping plates of roast ham and turkey, 
glacé salmon and silver bowls of caviar. 
Vishinsky was in and out of Ache- 
son’s office on what he called a courtesy 
call in 14 minutes. Lake Success reported 


he brought a Cold War memorandum. A 
Washington newsman asked Vishinsky if 
“matters of substance” were discussed. 
He replied with a smile: “My call in it- 
self was a matter of substance.” 


Author’s Prognosis 


In London, Buoyant Billions, George 
Bernard Shaw’s latest play, was a finan- 
cial flop. It will close after a five-week 
run. Shaw, 93, called the turn before it 
opened. He said it was the best he could 
do in his “dotage.” 


Tiger’s Ghost 

The “Tiger of Malaya,” Gen. Tomo- 
yuki Yamashita, 60, was hanged in dis- 
grace at Los Bafios, near Manila, on Feb. 
23, 1946. 

As commander of the Japanese Army 
in the Philippines for 11 months, the 
conqueror of Singapore was held respon- 
sible for the torture and death of some 
60,000 Filipino and American civilians. 
Gen. MacArthur put Yamashita to a 


speedy trial before an American military 


commission of five generals. He was the 
first Japanese to be convicted and ex- 
ecuted for war crimes in the Pacific 
theater. 

Canvas Shroud. After his death, 
his body was sewn up in canvas and 
buried in a nameless grave. He was soon 
forgotten by most of the men who par- 
ticipated in his trial and conviction. But 
last week, because one man did not for- 
get him, the name of Yamashita was back 
in the news. 

That man is A. Frank Reel, a Bos- 
ton lawyer who served in the Pacific as 
a captain. He was one of the officers 
assigned by the Army to the Yamashita 
defense counsel. He thinks the Yamashita 
case has all the makings of a cause 
célébre. He put his findings into a book 
which was published (at $4) in Septem- 
ber by the University of Chicago Press. 

Theme. In his book, as in his 20-day 
trial defense of Yamashita, Reel does 
not minimize the brutality indulged in 
by Japanese troops—the wave of murder, 
rape and property destruction. Rather, 
he argues that Yamashita, almost com- 
pletely out of touch with the major body 
of his men, neither authorized nor ap- 
proved the excesses of his troops and, 
therefore, was not responsible. Reel’s 
theme is this: 

“Never before have we hanged a man 
because of the acts of other persons over 
whom he had no control. Never before 
have we hanged a man—not for anything 
he did, but because of a position he 
held.” 

MacArthur’s trial directive urged the 
tribunal to accept as evidence “any docu- 
ment which appears . . . to have been 
signed or issued officially . . . without 
proof of the signature or issuance of the 
document... .” 

After Yamashita’s conviction, the de- 
fense appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
contending the general should have been 
given a civil trial as a prisoner of war 
rather than a military trial as a war 
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criminal. The High Court ruled against 
Yamashita in a 6-to-2 decision.. The dis- 
senting justices were the late Frank Mur- 
phy and the late Wiley Rutledge. Murphy 
called the Yamashita proceeding a “judi- 
cial lynching.” Rutledge agreed. 

In August the University of Chicago 
Press sent advance copies of Reel’s book 
to Tokyo. One newspaper printed a re- 
view. The Hosei University Press opened 
negotiations for Japanese publication of 
the book. As soon as Maj. Daniel C. Im- 
boden, who serves as liaison between 
MacArthur’s headquarters and the Jap- 
anese press, saw the review, he sum- 
moned Tokyo editors to his office and 
cautioned them against any reference to 
The Case of General Yamashita. Japanese 
newspapers printed no more about the 
book. Hosei promptly called off negotia- 
tions for publication rights. “To my re- 
gret I cannot explain the reason,” Hosei’s 
representative wrote William T. Couch, 
University of Chicago Press director. 

Couch wrote a letter of protest to 
members of the U.S. Senate. He got one 
reply. Sen. Lester C. Hunt (D.-Wyo.) 
suggested that “it might be better for you 
to mind your own business.” 

Reprise. Last week in Tokyo, Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters, prodded by fre- 
quent references to the issue in the U.S. 
press, defended its stand. The Associated 
Press quoted an occupation official as say- 
ing: “Let’s not kid ourselves. This is a 
military operation and we don’t have 
complete press freedom. We are trying 
to eliminate certain ideas and conditions 
here—including ultra-nationalism and 
militarism. 

“What kind of a job would we be 
doing if we permitted publication of news 
of books which we think would glorify or 
express sympathy for the very things we 
are trying to eliminate?” 
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Martyr material? Hirohito’s Yamashita 
on the witness stand. (SEE: Ghost) 
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State of East Indonesia 
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Pathfinder 


Birth of a nation. Ten weeks at The Hague. (SEE: Holland’s New Partners) 


Holland’s New Partners 


Three and a half centuries ago, the 
brothers Houtman sailed from Holland, 
bound for the “spice islands” of the East 
Indies. In 1596, 24 years before the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, the 
four tiny vessels of the Houtman fleet 
dropped anchor off Bantam on the island 
of Java. 

This modest voyage was the start 
of a great Dutch adventure. It launched 
a colonial empire that, in its day, was 
second only to Britain’s in power and 
prestige. 

Last week in The Hague’s gabled 
brick Hall of Knights, which was old 
when the Houtmans sailed for Java, Hol- 
land’s Premier Willem Drees, as calmly 
as he might write a check to pay his 
electric bill, signed a historic document 
that ended the 347 years of Dutch rule 
over the fabulous East Indies. Under the 
terms of the agreement, the Dutch agreed 
to transfer “unconditionally and _irre- 
vocably” complete sovereignty to the new 
Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia. 

Launching. The new state, seventh 
to be formed since the end of World War 
II,* is scheduled to become a going con- 
cern by Dec. 30. Next step will be 
ratification of the agreement by the 
parliaments of Holland and Indonesia. 
The decision must be made within six 
weeks. 

The homeland of the United States 
of Indonesia is a string of 3,000 islands 
which stretch across 3,200 miles of tropic 
seas from Sumatra on the west to New 
Guinea on the east. The USI has a 


*The others: India, Pakistan, Burma, South 
Korea, Israel and the Philippines. 


population of 76 million. Some of the 
islands are small and sparsely settled, but 
Java is as big as New York state and its 
48 million people are the world’s most 
densely-grouped population—about 1,000 
per square mile. 

The first Europeans to trade in the 
spice islands were the Portuguese. Over 
a span of 80 years in the 16th century, 
they brought spices from the Indies and 
silks from Cathay to Lisbon, where 
Netherlands merchants bought them and 
peddled them in Europe at a fancy profit. 

Philip II of Spain put a stop to that. 
He invaded Portugal, captured Lisbon 
and closed the port to the Dutch. How- 
ever, the Hollanders refused to let Philip 
ruin their lucrative trade. The Houtmans 
sailed to Java to bring home the products 
the Dutch used to buy from the Portu- 
guese. Other expeditions followed and in 
1602 the Dutch formed the United East 
India Company to govern the islands and 
carve out a monopoly in Indies trade. 

Pattern of Conquest. The East 
India Company had its own fleet, main- 
tained a small army. It sold Indies 
pepper, nutmegs, cloves and mace around 
the world, returned a profit of 40% to 
Dutch investors. To guard the source of 
its wealth, the Dutch fought wars with 
Malay sultans, Spain, Portugal and 
Britain. 

Between wars, the Dutch expanded 
their holdings and extended their rule 
over Indonesia. They brought tropical 
products from other countries and planted 
them there, in soil made rich by lava 
deposits. (Indonesia has about 100 of the 
world’s fewer than 400 active volcanoes.) 
The Dutch introduced tea from Japan 
and China, the cinchona (quinine) tree 
from Peru, coffee from Africa and India. 
In the 19th century they brought rubber 
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from Brazil and in 1914 the oil palm from 
west Africa. Before World War II, -In- 
donesia exported 90% of the world’s 
quinine, 40% of its rubber, 20% of its 
tea and twice as much palm oil as West 
Africa. 

During the war the Japanese swept 
into the islands and set up a puppet In- 
donesian Republic with a fiery National- 
ist named Soekarno (he has no other 
name) as President. When the war ended, 
Soekarno proclaimed rule over all of the 
Dutch Indies. Holland sent troops to deal 
with Soekarno’s guerillas, but found the 
operation too costly. And so, in January 
1948, the Dutch agreed to give the Indo- 
nesians their independence. But hot-heads 
on both sides couldn’t agree on terms 
and fighting broke out again. 

Cease Fire. To its great credit, the 
United Nations stepped in, effected a 
truce and finally, on Aug. 23, got Dutch 
and Indonesian delegates to sit down to- 
gether at a round table conference at 
The Hague. 

In 10 weeks of touch-and-go nego- 
tiating, the Dutch made concession after 
coneession. They even picked up the tab 
(about $263,000) for rooms, meals and 
expenses for the visiting Indonesians. 

Finally the conference reached agree- 
ment on all but one issue—the status of 
New Guinea. Under a compromise pro- 
posed by the U.N., the future of the 
Dutch half of that large island will be 
settled at further conferences next year. 

In the end the Dutch abandoned the 
role of overlord and accepted the new 
republic as an equal partner in a Nether- 
lands Indonesian union, with Queen Julli- 
ana as head. Under this setup, the rela- 
tions between Holland and the USI will 
be much the same as that between Britain 
and some members of its Commonwealth. 
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Escape to Honor 


In all the long, thin years of aus- 
terity, Britons have had little to cheer 
about. But last week, in the cold morn- 
ing mist at the port of Plymouth, thou- 
sands of them made up for lost time. 

His Majesty’s sloop Amethyst, bear- 
ing the scars of the Communist shelling 
she had taken in a brave dash down the 
Yangtze in April, came home from the 
China war to a hero’s welcome. 

Thousands climbed out of warm beds 
before dawn to troop down to the docks 
and welcome “the slow boat from China,” 
as Britishers affectionately call the Ame- 
thyst. But some had to miss the home- 
coming and keep busy preparing for Ply- 
mouth’s grand welcome for the Ame- 
thyst’s largely west country crew. 

Heroes’ Menu. The Food Ministry 
had refused to issue extra rations for a 
homecoming luncheon at the Duke of 
Cornwall hotel. But, in the hotel kitchen, 
the white-garbed chefs had plenty to work 
with. All the day before gifts of food had 
poured into the hotel. The matron of a 
nursing home authorized the hotel to buy 
a dozen chickens and bill her. One woman 
sent three ration books. A family of six 
telegraphed: “Willing to offer two weeks’ 
meat ration. A small sacrifice for such a 
brave deed.” 

Two huge Sunderland flying boats 
took off to escort the Amethyst on the last 
80 minutes of its long voyage home. 
Small vessels by the score—paddle steam- 
ers, fishing craft, motorboats—raced out 
for a first glimpse of the sloop. It looked 
like another Dunkirk fleet. 

And finally, when the Amethyst hove 
into sight, she was greeted with a mighty 
salute of cheers, whistles and bells. The 





U.S. depot ship Hamul added deep- 
throated blasts of her whistle to the din. 

Price Paid. First ashore, after the 
Amethyst had nosed gently into her berth, 
was seaman Cyril Williams, borne in the 
arms of his shipmates. He lost both of 
his legs on the dash from Nanking to 
Shanghai. (Nineteen men were killed.) 

Lieut. Commander Paul Kerans, tall, 
slim and mighty proud, waited in his 
cabin for a reunion with his prouder wife 
and small daughter, Charmain. Char- 
main brought father a sailor’s doll. Then 
he went topside to receive the biggest 
ovation of all and the congratulations of 
Navy brass who had come to Plymouth 
to join in the welcome. 

Finally, after a round of speech-mak- 
ing, the crew of the Amethyst put foot on 
British soil again and marched, three 
abreast, up thronged streets to the Duke 
of Cornwall hotel for more praise, plenty 
to eat and a sup of grog. It was their 
day, from start to finish, and all Britain 
was proud of them. 


From Santa’s red Bag 


Hungarian children are in for a dull 
Christmas. The National Toy Enterprise, 
which sets down the party line in its field, 
is plugging a new game. - The title is the 
tip-off. It’s called “who contributes most 
to socialism?” (Behind the Iron Curtain, 
socialism is a polite term for Stalinism.) 

The game, which calls for six play- 
ers, is based on the new five-year plan 
which starts Jan. 1. Players are dealt 
cards with questions about the plan. The 
bright youngster who answers the most 
correctly wins. For youngsters who may 
be allergic to cards, a similar game, 
played with dice, is available in Hun- 
garian stores. 
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Godiva Rides Again 


An 83-year-old English quarry owner, 
W. H. Bassett-Green, has a deep affection 
for Coventry’s most famous citizen, the 
lovely Lady Godiva. He has spent a good 
bit of his fortune to perpetuate the 900- 
year-old legend of Lady Godiva. Tradi- 
tion has it that she rode naked on horse- 
back through the streets at noon one day 
to free the people of Coventry from 
heavy taxes imposed by her husband, 
Leofric, Saxon Earl of Mercia. 

Every three or four years since 1678, 
with time out for wars, the people of 
Coventry have re-enacted Gediva’s famous 
ride at a civic holiday. Two paintings, 
commemorating the event, hang in the 
chambers of the city council. One is the 
gift of Bassett-Green. 

Last week Coventry had its first 
statue of the famous lady, also a gift 
from Bassett-Green, who paid £20,000 to 
have it executed by Sir William Reid 
Dick, His Majesty’s Sculptor in Ordinary 
for Scotland. 

Composite Charms. Sir William 
started to work a plaster cast of the 
statue during the war. To reproduce 
Godiva’s charms, he employed several 
models, including two American girls, 
who posed for the arms. , 

The statue was cast in bronze at a 
London foundry and then set up on a 
plinth of Portland stone in Coventry’s 
new civic center, called the Garden of 
Remembrance, across from Coventry 
Cathedral. The statue was unveiled (with 
great difficulty, because the ropes tan- 
gled) Oct. 22 by Mrs. Lewis Douglas, 
wife of the U.S. Ambassador to London. 





Reuter photo from European 
Bronze equestrienne. With Mrs. Lewis 
Douglas and sculptor. (SEE: Godiva) 
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The World and Us by Felix Morley |. 


European Isolationism 


We have been taught to think 
of “isolationism” as a_ peculiarly 
American characteristic. And the word 
has generally been used both slight- 
ingly and foolishly. At one time, any- 
body who suggested that Soviet Rus- 
sia might not prove a firm friend was 
likely to be labeled “isolationist.” 

An isolationist, presumably, is 
one who would shut his country off 
from contacts—commercial, cultural 
or political—with other nations. And 
if this is a fair definition of isolation- 
ism, there is far more of it in Europe 
today than ever existed in the United 
States. 


* * * 


Soviet Russia is obviously iso- 
lationist, except for its welcome to 
members of the Communist (Stalinist) 
party everywhere. But the nations of 
Western Europe, from which I have 
just returned, are today in some re- 
spects almost as isolationist as Russia. 

Before an Englishman can even 
visit abroad he must now submit to an 
extensive interrogation as to why he 
wants to travel. And no matter what 
his wealth, he can take out of England 
only a small per diem allowance of 
currency. Similar restrictions apply in 
most of the Continental nations. 

Over and above these personal re- 
strictions is the whole network of 
governmental quota and embargo reg- 
ulations, which are steadily tending to 
reduce all trade in Europe to a primi- 
tive barter basis, operated by govern- 
mental agencies. 


@. 2239 


American officials are now be- 
ing compelled to lecture European gov- 
ernments for their isolationism. No 
other word will really describe the 
barriers they have erected to the pas- 
sage of people, of goods and of ideas 
across their boundaries. 

In Paris, recently, Paul G. Hoff- 
man told representatives of the Mar- 
shall Plan countries that unless there 
is more “integration” in Western Eu- 
rope, the outcome there will be “dis- 
aster for nations and poverty for 
peoples.” 

The Marshall Plan administrator 
was hinting, of course, that Congress 
is likely to cut down the European 
Recovery Program appropriations if 
the beneficiary governments do not 
accomplish more to further their own 
recovery. In urging integration Mr. 
Hoffman was telling the Europeans to 
abandon isolationism. 

It will not be easy for Western 
Europe to heed this good advice. Gov- 
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Hoffman. “Integration” or “disaster.” 


ernments there have a vested interest 
in narrow nationalism. The French 
have been brought up to believe that a 
loss to Germany is a gain to France 
and vice versa. 


* * & 


If Mr. Hoffman’s recommenda- 
tions are followed, the French and 
Germans will have to learn to trust 
each other. The English will have to 
learn to get along with Spain. The 
Italians and French will have to do 
more than talk about lowering their 
teriffs against each other. That’s a 
big order—for bloodstained Europe. 


* *& & 


For as long as the Marshall 
Plan continues, the little European 
countries can afford to be isolationist. 
They can afford to indulge their his- 
toric hates and prejudices simply be- 
cause the American taxpayer is will- 
ing to pay the costs involved. 

But there are indications that Am- 
ericans want to see something more 
than promises of European coopera- 
tion. Already over $7 billion has been 
poured into Europe under the Mar- 
shall Plan. Another $3 billion has been 
appropriated. Europe owes us some- 
thing in return. 

It is one of the ironies of history 
that European isolationism is now 
identified as the factor threatening 
failure for the Marshall Plan—that 
ambitious scheme of international co- 
operation devised and paid by a peo- 
ple who call themselves isolationist! 
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Sports 





Notre Dame’s Secret 


In 60 seasons of football, as the 
1949 campaign began, Notre Dame had 
won the astounding total of 378 games, 
lost only 77, tied 30. With its Oct. 29 vic- 
tory over Navy (40-0) it hung up a 
modern, major college record of 33 games 
without a single defeat. 

The “secret” behind Notre Dame’s 
incredible football power has been ex- 
plained in various ways, usually by angry 
opponents. Samples: (1) the Notre 
Dame campus is crowded with highly- 
paid gridiron behemoths of superhuman 
ability; (2) its teams are taught to play 
“dirty” football; (3) Coach Frank Leahy 
has some magical way of training players. 

Last fortnight Pathfinder Sports 
Editor Watson Fenimore went to South 
Bend, Ind., to uncover the real story be- 
hind Notre Dame’s long string of victories. 
His report follows: 


If there were such a thing as a 
mass mind on the subject of Notre Dame 
football, its impressions would run some- 
thing like those outlined above. 

How else could this school of 4,900 
boys at South Bend, Ind., turn out such 
outstanding teams year after year? 

It is, at first glance, a puzzle, and 
one that has worried not a few of the 
University’s athletic opponents. Some 
have been worried to the point where 
they have declined with thanks to return 
to the Notre Dame schedule. 

Tulane and the University of Wash- 
ington, decisively beaten this year, have 
announced plans to drop the Irish. The 





long Army-Notre Dame series ended in 
1947. Michigan and much of the rest of 
the Big Ten want no more of the team 
in the green jerseys. It’s too hard to beat. 
Why? 

No Cash, No Cadillacs. There is 
nothing occult about the answer. Notre 
Dame does not get all of the best football 
material in the country—not even all it 
would like to have. The competition 
among the colleges is too tough. Seven 
of its top 10 prospects last spring wound 
up at other schools. Nor is every boy a 
superman. This year’s line averages a 
formidable 200 pounds, but the backfield, 
averaging 175 pounds, is pony-sized. 

Moreover, the athlete who stays to 
play for Notre Dame can expect no spe- 
cial financial or scholastic consideration. 
He may have a scholarship for tuition 
and a job in which he can earn room 
and board, but there are no gift Cadillacs, 
spending money or similar inducements. 
And there are not, as far as the Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh, C. S. C., executive 
vice president and athletic chairman, can 
learn, any under-the-counter payments 
from enthusiastic alumni. 

Passing grade for non-athletes is 
70%. For athletes it is 77%. Five boys 
were dropped from football this fall for 
failing to hit this mark. 

Touchdown Fever. The answer to 
Notre Dame’s success lies in two other 
factors—spirit and coaching. The basi- 
cally more important of these is the 
coaching, supplied by Francis William 
Leahy Jr., 41, who played under the Uni- 
versity’s great Knute Rockne. 

Frank Leahy is a soft-spoken, per- 
sonally charming, almost shy man who 
insists on hard work, pays almost incred- 
ible attention to details, inspires a fight- 
ing spirit (which he calls a “burning de- 
sire to win”) and accepts nothing short 
of perfection. He wins his games before- 
hand—on the three practice gridirons of 
Notre Dame’s Cartier Field. 

Practice runs two hours. Just before 
it begins, Leahy’s assistants are at cer- 


“Do it this way.” In practice, no detail is too small for Leahy and his coaches. 
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Frank Leahy. In football, a master 
touch makes the difference. 


tain points on the field to answer any 
questions the players might have. There 
are six assistants: Bernie Crimmins -and 
Bill Earley, for the backs; Johnny Druze, 
for the ends; Bob McBride, for the 
tackles; Joe McArdle, for the guards; 
Walter Ziemba, for the centers. Leahy 
coached every one as a player and re- 
gards them as the finest staff in America. 
“Your assistants,” he says, “can make 
or break you.” 

The assistants put the squad through 
calisthenics and _ individual blocking, 
tackling and other drills. Even the. calis- 
thenics are done with fanatical intensity. 
Leahy stands in the middle of this multi- 
ple-ring gridiron circus and watches. It 
is so well organized that he misses little. 
“IT must have organization,” he explains, 
“or I get confused.” 

The assistants, and sometimes Leahy 
himself, work with the players on individ- 
ual assignments to correct weaknesses 
and determine which are the “clutch” 
players, the men who won't crack under 
stress. (“It’s too late to find this out on 
Saturday afternoon.”) Leahy can still 
throw a tooth-rattling block and insists 
that his blockers do so. 

There is no horseplay, loafing or 
sitting on the grass during practice. 
There is no smoking by the coaches and 
no profanity from anyone. 

Velvet Glove. Leahy’s strongest 
statement is likely to be something like 
this remark to an errant halfback: “You 
are running like you did a couple of years 
ago. There’s no fight in you any more.” 
Nobody, however, is misled by Leahy’s 
lack of purple expletives. 

Perfectionist Leahy is apt to stop 
a scrimmage and move a lineman’s foot 
three inches to insure a better blocking 
angle. No detail is unimportant. On one 
occasion Leahy was standing between two 
of the practice gridirons, with a full- 
dress scrimmage under way on each. He 
was watching one session, but suddenly 
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turned around to address Crimmins, who 
was supervising the other. 

“Coach Crimmins,” he asked, “didn’t 
I hear a punt blocked?” 

“Yes, sir, coach,” said Crimmins. 
Crimmins’ squads re-ran the play until 
Leahy was satisfied. He doesn’t believe 
in having punts blocked, even in practice. 

It is an understatement to say that 
Leahy is not easily satisfied. In one furi- 
ous workout a back got the ball and 
made a sparkling touchdown run. 

“Look at him,” said Leahy. “He’s 
carrying the ball in the wrong arm.” 

Before the Navy game this year, 
Leahy held a scrimmage between his best 
defensive and offensive elevens. With no 
officiating delays, it was like two games 
in one. Over and over, the offensive team 
broke through for scores. 


All Wrong, All Right. The next 
day at the usual noon player conference, 
Leahy had these criticisms: the linemen 
were not charging fast enough; the backs 
were not running hard enough; too many 
downfield blocks were missed. 

Paul Neveille, sports editor of the 
South Bend Tribune, has a sentence to 
sum it up. “Nothing ever goes right dur- 
ing the week,” he says. “That’s why it 
goes perfectly on Saturday afternoon.” 

Things at a practice session are done 
not only hard, but enthusiastically. A sub 
called to work with the first team is ap- 
plauded. There is constant player “chat- 
ter”—a running-fire of encouragement. 

Leahy counts on this spirit for the 
extra “something” that makes Notre 
Dame teams hard to catch when they’re 
ahead and dangerous when they’re be- 
hind. It derives, say its admirers, from an 
inspired loyalty to Notre Dame. It is aug- 
mented by the college’s strict discipline 
which builds up an esprit de corps. 

The results of all this become ap- 
parent on the gridiron with the kickoff. 
In superb physical condition, the team 
blocks and tackles with a devastating 
finality. The backs drive with awesome 
speed and power. It’s the kind of playing 
that brings victories—but also complaints, 
among them the charge that Notre Dame 
plays “dirty” football. 

Hard but Clean. Leahy vehemently 
denies this. What he plays instead is 
hard football. University authorities, who 
check the pictures of every game after 
such an accusation, agree. 

Once, recently, a rival coach whose 
team had taken a bad pounding asked for 
and got a conference with Leahy, Father 
Hesburgh and the Rev. John J. Cava- 
naugh, Notre Dame president. His com- 
plaint: “Your team is too aggressive.” 

The answer: football is an aggressive 
game. 

‘«: Still, Notre Dame is concerned over 
the consequences of winning too often. 
Iviis becoming increasingly difficult to 
schedule games with nearby colleges. 
Coaches elsewhere are shying away. But 
the University sees little that can be 
done about it. As long as it plays fairly, 
it has no apology for winning. When it 
deliberately has to play losing football, 
it will quit football—for good. 
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Not for Sale 


The campus of 147-year-old Jef- 
ferson Military College near Natchez, 
Miss., is rolling and wooded. Spanish 
moss hangs from giant oaks. Two of 
the buildings were built when Thomas 
Jefferson was in the White House. Con- 
structed of salve-burned brick, they have 
thick walls and low ceilings. Most “mod- 
ern” of the main structures was com- 
pleted in the 1850's. 

So poor is the school (not for dec- 
ades has it been a real college) that it 
is now hard put to meet a $5,000 note due 
at the Natchez bank. Even so, its 60 
cadets look natty in full dress uniforms 
(Confederate gray). 

Jefferson Davis attended the school. 
Lafayette visited it. Under its oak trees 
Aaron Burr was tried for treason and 
acquitted. On its campus Andrew Jack- 
son, returning from the battle of New 
Orleans, defied the Secretary of War’s 
orders to disband his army. 

Glory—1949 Version. The school’s 
incorporators in 1802—Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews—dreamed that it would be 
the “West Point of the South.” The fame 
and glory they hoped for never came. 
But last week, for three days, Jefferson 
Military College hit the headlines. 

George W. Armstrong, Texas steel 
and land magnate, offered it a potential 
endowment of $50 million provided it 
would teach “white supremacy.” The 


money would include income from oil 
lands plus a gift of 23,000 acres. At first 
the trustees agreed—informally—to ac- 
cept the gift. The written conditions were 





Cambridge classic. Hollywood's experts 
were amazed. (SEE: Harvard’s Movie) 


brief: (1) that the school be “primarily 
for white Christians”’—no Negroes or 
Asiatics; (2) that the board of trustees 
be reduced from 12 to 5 and Armstrong 
would name 3 of the 5. 

Thoroughbreds Only. But when 
Allen J. Armstrong, assistant business 
manager of the school and son of the 
donor, announced white supremacy would 
be taught, the trustees checked back with 
the senior Armstrong, found out son Allen 
was right. Armstrong explained that he 
was not opposed to the Jewish or Negro 
race as such. He added: “But I am op- 
posed to racial mongrelization. Our 
Constitution should be amended to repeal 
Section 1, Article 4, enfranchising the 
Negro, and Section 1 of Article 15, en- 
franchising the alien immigrant.” 

Hastily, the trustees reconsidered, 
turned down Armstrong’s bequest. 

In Natchez there was pride and 
gloom. Assistant business manager A. J. 
Armstrong quit. Then trustee Stanley N. 
Murphy called in reporters. Said he: 
“All trustees voted as one man. The su- 
periority of one race over another has 
never been taught at Jefferson College 
.... There are some things money can- 
not buy. We will close our doors first.” 


Harvard’s Movie 


Harvard University students paid for 
it in blood, but they got what they want- 
ed: the first full-length feature movie 
ever produced by undergraduates. 

Last week Olio Video Productions 
announced the film, a fantasy-comedy 
with a talkless musical sound track, 
titled A Touch of the Times, would have 
nation-wide distribution. Its theme: free- 
dom vs. regimentation. Locale: Harvard 
Yard and Boston. Cost was $1,390, so 
low that amazed Hollywood experts de- 
scribed it as unparalleled in film history. 

It was back in 1947 that Harvard 
students William Alden and Michael 
Roemer rounded up a group of their 
colleagues, declared that since they had 
no money, no credit and no equipment, 
they would make a full-length movie. 

To raise the first $140 needed for 
a camera, they sold their blood to the 
Red Cross, badgered merchants into 
donating more. Most important item of 
all was free: 10,000 man-hours of work 
by Harvard and Radcliffe students. 


Clampdown 


Veterans studying under the G.I. bill 
kept an eye cocked on Washington last 
week. To thousands of the estimated 
1,607,000 still under the bill, three new 
rulings of the Veterans Administration 
came as more than a mere slap on the 
wrist. Ruled the V.A.: 

1. From now on, students must ob- 
tain “advisement and guidance” to change 
courses. 

2. A “certificate of entitlement” will 
not be issued for any subject purely 
“avocational or recreational.” 

3. No G.I. money will be available 
for any course at a school “not in exist- 
ence at least one full year.” 
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“If you want the car 
that gives most for 
your money, settle on a 
new Dodge right now.” 


Harry Grimshaw 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


“TI like comfort — and 
Dodge seats are the 
right shape and height 
for a relaxing ride.”’ 


Elizabeth D. Gaumer 
Wilmington, Del. 


“Our Dodge is longer 
inside, but shorter out- 
side — fits our garage 
with room to spare.” 
W. J. Adams 

West Orange, N. J. 














-BIG...RUGGED... 
YOU JUST CANT) 
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“Our beautiful Dodge is a real thoroughbred with the stamina of a workhorse” 


—says Mr. Lucas B. Combs of Lexington, Kentucky, well-known horse breeder and owner 
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**In cars, as well as horses, ‘blood lines’ count. That’s Both Mrs. Combs and myself find our new Dodge 
why Dodge ruggedness is no surprise to us. The long _ the easiest car to steer and handle we’ve ever owned. 
heritage of dependability behind our new Dodge _ And with all its pep and power, it is mighty economi- 
has proved itself time and again. Our new Dodge _ cal...we get marvelous gas mileage.” 

is on the go constantly. In its eagerness and ready Below are Mr. and Mrs. Combs showing friends their 
response, it is like one of our beautiful thoroughbreds. handsome new colt by Bull Lea out of Fairy Fleet. 
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PROOF! More for your money in 
easy handling . . . brilliant perform- 
ance! Women especially find 
— Dodge a joy to drive. It responds 
“™™"\€ so eageriy ... drives so effort- 

a lessly that even day long trips are 
' not tiring in the least. 


VALUE. ) a 
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PROOF! More for your money in leg room! PROOF! More for your money in com” 
Dodge is LONGER on the insideso youcan _- venience! Doors open wide—easy 1) | 
stretch your legs and relax—not only in step in or out. Safety door-ch 
the front seat, but in the back seat, too. _ hold doors open until you close th 






*“*-No wonder the big 
swing to Dodge — with 
ear buyers wanting 
more for their money.” 
A. Cholden 
Chicago, Ill. 





**‘Anyone who wants 
the very most for their 
money should take a 
" 


look at Dodge! 


Mrs. Oliver Wetterau 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| BEAUTIFUL..LOW-PRICED! 





“Our new Dodge is a 
honey for looks and 
luxury — a sweetheart 
for performance, too!” 


W. J. Dahl 4 
Seattle, Wash, 






}| BEAT DODGE FOR VALUE... 


say owners from Coast to Coast! 


You could pay a thousand dollars more 
and still not get all the extra roominess, ease of handling 
and famous dependability of this beautiful big Dodge 
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No WonDER owners say Dodge is without doubt 
today’s BIGGEST DOLLAR VALUE! 

You pay so little extra and get so much more, 
compared with smaller cars. Model for model, 
Dodge costs but a little above the lowest-priced 
cars. And compared with cars costing up to a 
thousand dollars more, Dodge gives you ad- 
vantages that can’t be matched. 

Dodge is HIGHER, WIDER, LONGER on the in- 
side so you can ride in comfort—with plenty of 
leg room, head room and elbow room. Yet the 


DODGE WAY 


OTHER WAY 


PROOF! More for your money in sealing comfort. You 
don’t have to sit almost on the floor in a Dodge. 
Full head room and ‘“‘knee-level’’ seats that sup- 
port your legs allow you to ride in restful comfort. 

















PROOF! More for 
your money in 
riding smoothness! 
No back seat jar- 
ring or bouncing. 
(Mother doesn’t 
spilla drop 
—Dodge moves 
along so smooth- 
ly!) Starts and 
stops are smooth 
because of gyrol 
Fluid Drive. 








big new Dodge is actually sHoRTER and NAR- 
ROWER on the outside to help in today’s heavier 
traffic, in parking. And Dodge is Lower for 
sleek new beauty lines. 

You get the flashing performance of the big 
Dodge ‘“‘Get-Away” Engine—more powerful — 
higher in compression for faster pick-up. You 
get famous Dodge dependability... Dodge 
economy .. . low cost of operation. 

See and drive today’s big low-priced Dodge 
at your neighborhood dealer’s right away. 


DODGE WAY OTHER WA 





PROOF! More for your money in head room. Dodge is 
higher and wider inside so you can sit naturally. 
No body-cramping roof lines—no scraping your 
hat above or cricking your neck against the side. 















im] LOOKING AHEAD 


INDUSTRIALISTS AND BANKERS believe the U.S. is moving faster toward a Socialist- 
planned welfare state on the British model. 


BRITAIN WAS URGED on the road to impoverishment and nationalized austerity by Fabian 
Socialists who operated from inside the Liberal party. They avoided the 
term "socialism," and draped their aims in such phrases as "the welfare 
state." 


TODAY, THE OLD LIBERAL PARTY has 10 members in Parliament and the Socialists have 
control of the British Government. For a look into the future——and a shrewd 
analysis of how England’s experience is paralleled here-—-read a recent book, 
The Road Ahead, by a vigorous defender of the free enterprise system, John 
T. Flynn. 


. INDUSTRIALISTS believe President Truman has become the "prisoner" of 
minority group leaders——labor spokesmen and "planners" with outright so- 
cialist aims. On such minority groups, they say, the Democratic party de- 
pends for election victories. 
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readily in the future than in the past. Today, he appears to be caught in 
the web of costly overseas commitments, a declining domestic economy and 
the determination of some of his political supporters to prod the nation so 
far along on the road to the welfare state that it can never be turned back. 


"THE WELFARE STATE" should be recognized for what it is——a phrase to disguise step- 
by-step moves toward outright socialism with nationalization of the banks, 
transportation, utilities and other principal industries and regulation of 
all parts of the economy not nationalized. 


TRUMAN'S CASTING ASIDE the emergency strike provisions of the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act and improvising his own extra-legal method is accepted as one proof of 
the accelerating tendency. ‘ 


ANOTHER SYMPTOM: His letting Edwin G. Nourse, middle-of-—the-roader and balance wheel, 
retire as chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. He retains Leon H. 
Keyserling, of the plan-and-spend school, and John D. Clark, propagandist of 
Fair Deal "plans" and pump-priming. 

THE DRIFT TOWARD MORE, POLITICALLY EXPEDIENT GOVERNMENT "PLANNING" clouded the re- 
cent meeting of 4,000 top banking executives of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. 








Snyder informed the bankers that Government payrolls and other expenditures 
most frequently attacked as wasteful account for only 7¢ or 8¢ of the tax 
dollar. Substantial cuts, he said, could be made only in the foreign aid 
and defense programs. 


MORE GOVERNMENT—OWNED HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS in the West and Midwest and little 


TVA's for six New England states are backed by the President and his Cabinet 
officers. 


agencies, along with the nine-man subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.) as chairman, are out to "get" 
big business with inflammatory indictments to justify more "planning" con- 
trols. 


ANOTHER LONG-TERM THREAT to the private enterprise system is official Government 
encouragement of what Chairman Irving S. Olds of U.S. Steel calls the Santa 
Claus philosophy—the encouragement of workers to expect more pay and 
security at no cost to themselves in productive effort. 
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FOR THREE YEARS PAST... 


FIRST station wagons with all-steel body and top—safer, 


Fr longer lasting, easier to maintain. 
FIRST passenger-and-utility vehicle ever offered with 


choice of the conventional 2-wheel-drive model or the new 
a 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Station Wagon! 

FIRST utility car planned in every detail as a dual-purpose 

vehicle—seats removable to provide up to 120 cu. ft. of load 

space... seats and interior washable... wide, strong tailgate. 


FIRST station wagon of such low weight...with over- 
drive at no extra cost on 2-wheel-drive models. 


Jeep 
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NOW—3 GREAT WILLYS STATION WAGONS 
—2-Wheel-Drive with 4-Cylinder Engine* 


—2-Wheel-Drive with 6-Cylinder Engine* 
—4-Wheel-Drive with 4-Cylinder Engine 
*Overdrive included at no extra cost— 
Planadyne Suspension—Low-pressure fires. * 
ALL WILLYS STATION WAGONS ON 104-INCH WHEELBASE ation Wagon 


—Bought by more people during the past three years than any other make! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO ° MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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When you use 






you will know what 
tire chains can really 
do for you on hard- 
packed snow, or ice 


TH EY eee 
@ START easier * STOP shorter 


@ HOLD straighter * LAST longer 


BECAUSE OF... 


® Two-Way Grip — 
Right and Left Hand Twist 


© 288 Gripping Points 
® Heel-and-Toe Action 


Ask for — insist upon — 
WEED-AMERICAN V BARS by name 
Remember ...Drive Safely... 

“The Life You Save May Be Your Own” 

—NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Pe COMPANY, INC. 
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Four Lanes to Ruin 


Delegates to the 47th annual meeting 
of the American Automobile Association 
last week in Cleveland heard two im- 
portant pronouncements. The one they 
liked came from a Minnesota delegate, 
W. Ray Cory, chairman of the committee 
on consumer relations. Cory said car mak- 
ers are heeding protests by motorists 
against postwar designs that strain their 
patience and pocketbooks. 

Red Light. The pronouncement that 
disturbed the delegates came from Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.). He warned that 
fiscally the nation is rapidly approaching 
the breaking point. Government spending, 
he said, has gone so far that it is doubtful 
whether the budget will ever again be 
balanced. 

“We are racing down a four-lane 
super-highway,” he added, “which termi- 
nates in socialism whether you call it wel- 
fare state, collectivism or something else.” 


Double-header on Wheels 


Eighteen months ago Edward G. 
Budd Jr., president of the Budd Co., in 
Philadelphia, foresaw an end to heavy 
railroad car buying. So Budd, 46 and 
hard to discourage, began looking for 
something the roads could afford to buy 
instead—and the Budd Co. could make 
for them. 

Budd’s engineers recommended a 
new type of all-stainless steel, self-pow- 
ered car, equipped with two 275-h.p. G.M. 
Diesel engines, one at each end, but 
singly controlled for one-man operation. 
Such a car, they thought, was just what 
the railroads needed to make branch 
line and commuter service profitable or, 
at least, to stop their losing money. 

RDC-1, the new  double-header, 
started Sept. 1 on a 15,000-mile trans- 
continental demonstration tour to wind up 
in San Francisco in December. Last week 
at Union Station, Washington, D.C., rail- 
road officials’ praises made it look as if 
Budd had knocked out a homer. But the 
fact is that not a single order has been 
placed for RDC-1 since the car went on 
exhibition more than six weeks ago. 

Displaced Pilots? The main reason 
for this is that the railroads need time 
to find out whether the unions will fight 
one-man operation. If they object, on 
the ground that it throws a fireman out 
of work, it would jack up operating costs. 
Budd’s answer is this: the new car will 
keep branch lines in business ‘that 
couldn’t be operated at all with more 
expensive equipment. Thus, no firemen 
would be displaced, but new jobs for en- 
gineers would open. 

Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
liberation is the other reason why rail- 
roadmen’s enthusiasm has not been trans- 
lated into orders. Before RDC-1 can go 


into operation, ICC must set up a new 
rate schedule for a coach with 90 seats 
instead of the usual 54 to 72 seats. And, 
paradoxically, before ICC can do this; 
the roads have to decide exactly where 
RDC-1 will fit into their existing services 
and what new services will be offered. 

Meanwhile, Budd, encouraged by 
RDC-1’s reception, is going ahead with 
the construction of a 10-car train. 

“RDC-1’s main advantage,” Ed Budd 
explained, “is the result of high power 
and low maintenance cost—faster and 
more comfortable service for America’s 
smaller, home-town cities where main 
line streamliners don’t stop. But it’s suit- 
able for every service except over-night 
expresses.” 

Custom - Tailored. Many U.S. 
branch lines have experimented with 
single car operation, using power of one 
kind or another, and some are running 
today. Most of these have been “con- 
verted” cars, without modern features. 
They are commonly referred to by rail- 
roadmen and passengers as “stinkpots.” 
RDC-1 is the first car especially designed 
for this specific purpose. 

Standard in length and air-condi- 
tioned, RDC-1 gets up to 44 mph in one 
minute and can be brought to a dead 
stop from 70 mph in 1,250 feet (750 feet, 
in an emergency). Other features: 

e e In rush periods a train could be 
made up of 10 RDC-1’s or more; in slack 
periods a single, one-man-operated unit 
could be used to make light traffic profit- 
able. 

ee If engine trouble develops, a 
dolly can be wheeled under one end of 
the car, the old engine removed and a 
new one installed in an hour and a half. 

ee Weighing 112,000 pounds as 
compared with 120,000 pounds for stand- 
ard railway coaches, it makes 314 miles 
on a gallon of fuel. With Diesel fuel at 
8¢ or 9¢ a gallon, an RDC-1 can be run 
more cheaply than a large automobile. 

RDC-1’s low overall operating cost, 
as Budd estimates it, is an eye opener— 
49¢ a car-mile for two RDC-1’s, with a 
180-passenger capacity and a three-man 
crew as against $1.71 a car-mile with a 





CEO ERP OR 0 0 


Edward G. Budd Jr. To keep ’em roll- 
ing, 550 h.p. at low-cost per mile. 
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Jerry Cooke 
Victor Emanuel. The customer is his 
real boss. (SEE: Avco comes of age) 


two-car steam train with a 144-passenger 
capacity and a four-man crew. 

And whereas an average Budd-built 
stainless steel coach, without the self- 
propelled feature, costs $95,000.to $100,- 
000, RDC-1 sells for $128,750. Railroads 
usually figure on paying $100-a-horse- 
power for powered rolling stock, so the 
28,750, instead of $55,000, asked for 
RDC-1’s 550 h.p., came as a pleasant 
shock. Its main ingredient: a skillful job 
of engineering the car for assembly line 
production. 


Aveo Comes of Age 


Suave, 50-year-old Victor Emanuel, 
the cultured and travelled president of 
Avco Mfg. Corp., last week had moun- 
tainous proof that his bold, $4.5 million 
business risk—a gigantic giveaway con- 
test—was paying off. 

Early last summer Emanuel’s usually 
smiling super-salesmanager, William A. 
Blees of Avco’s Crosley Division, dropped 
in at his chief's headquarters in Manhat- 
tan’s Graybar building. His nerves were 
taut and his voice quavered once as he 
outlined a promotion scheme which made 
Emanuel sit up with skepticism. 

But Blees overcame the quaver and 
asked the chief to give away 6,500 Crosley 
refrigerators worth $300 apiece at retail, 
$2 million altogether. Smiling now, Blees 
went on: Crosley distributors and dealers 
should be asked to chip in enough to 
make a total pot of $4.5 million, with 
$2,500,000 for advertising and a $300,000 
travelling show to promote the contest. 

After careful study, Emanuel took 
responsibility for the biggest and costli- 
est promotion ever attempted in the 
gaudy giveaway field. 

Since Oct. 15 the contest has snow- 
balled, with Crosley dealers giving out 
more than 4.2 million entry blanks. Up 
to midnight last Friday more than a mil- 
lion persons had returned blanks with 
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IF your car feels like 746. it time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





THAT cusHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER wiry minnie 
’ 


You want real, Jasting protection for chassis wear points and 
vital bearings. And that’s what you get with tough, stretchy 
Marfak lubrication! Marfak is the specially compounded lubri- 
cant that protects for 1,000 miles and more. You'll know this is 
so by that wonderful “‘cushiony” driving ease that really lasts. 
So today, stop by for 
Marfak lubrication at 
your neighborhood Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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AVG 
COLDS 


Lots more warmth 
Lots less weight 


with Duofold 
you Insulate ! 












COTTON 


INNER layer 
for COMFORT 


WOOL 
in OUTER layer 
for warmth 





Beat the colds that ruin your winter. 
Wear Duofold—the one and only. Knit 
in two thin layers—held together with 
tiny interlocking stitches, there’s in- 
sulating air space between. Duofold is 
warmer, more protective than any bulk- 
ier, single layer garment. It closes out 
colds ... locks out chills . . . is com- 
fortable indoors and out. The wool’s 
in ‘outer layer where it can’t itch— 
next to you is soft, comforting cotton. 


DUOFOLD INC. 
MOHAWK, N.Y. 


@ Styles and weights in 
white orgrey to fit all fig- 
ures and needs. Ski-wear 
in Sun Valley Red. Cer- 
tified washable by the 
American Institute of 
Laundering. At better 
stores everywhere. 
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the contest-required suggestion as to why 
they thought they should be given new 
1950 Shelvadors. The 6,500 best answers 
will get refrigerators and the top 125 
contestants will get Crosley-made kitchens 
and/or a liberal cash award. 

The pay-off, Emanuel is sure, will 
be huge. The contest has already pro- 
duced the “hottest” prospect list in the 
archives of any refrigerator maker. 
Crosley’s production goal for next year 
has been stepped up to 500,000 as 
against 300,000 this year. Its main prob- 
lem now is to meet increased demand. 
Already in the works is a plan for adding 
a new refrigerator production line at 
Nashville in the spring. 

Early Start. Crosley’s parent com- 
pany, Avco Mfg. Corp., is a new, husky, 
postwar, somewhat miscellaneous indus- 
trial empire trying to transform itself into 
a coordinated giant. Its head man—V.E. 
to Avco—made a fortune by building a 
14-unit utility holding company, which he 
sold, at 28, to Samuel Insull. That was in 
1926. In the late 1930’s he picked up 
remnants of Aviation Corp., E. L. Cord’s 
disintegrated empire, which included 
Lycoming Motors, Vultee, Auburn auto, 
New York Shipbuilding and others. With 
this as a start he organized a financial 
group to pioneer in aviation—planes, fly- 
ing fields, and engines. During the con- 
flict his company produced $4 billion 
worth of war goods and earned fifth rank 
for quantity. 

Foreseeing aviation could not keep 
his company going after the war, Emanuel 
went in for diversification, lopped off 
some enterprises, and bought or merged 
with others. Today the divisions of the 
one-time aviation company employ some 
12,000 workers, have 57,000 stockholders 
and sell $150 million worth of peacetime 
goods a year. The principal divisions are: 

Crosley, which makes refrigerators 
in Richmond, Ind., radios and television 
receivers in Cincinnati, and operates 
radio and television stations. 

American Central, offspring of the 
old Auburn Automobile Co., which makes 
cabinets, sinks and kitchens at Conners- 
ville, Ind. 

New Idea, which makes farm equip- 
ment at Coldwater and Circleville, Ohio, 
and Sandwich, IIl. 

Lycoming-Spencer, which makes air- 
craft and industrial engines at Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Tough Boss. Gradually Emanuel is 
accomplishing his aim to make Avco’s 
structure similar to that of General 
Motors Corp. or General Electric Co. 
He seeks growth and stability through 
diversification and effective management 
by divisional structure. As top strategist, 
he has set a goal of 10% of the total 
business in each industry in which Avco 
has a division. 

Reporters like to call V.E. an empire 
builder, but Emanuel, with an enigmatic 
smile, says: “I only work for an emperor. 
A tough guy, he bosses everybody. We 
call him the consumer.” The management 
philosophy that guides Emanuel he first 
heard from Tim Girdler of Republic 
Steel Corp.: “Put a competent man on 
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the job, give him authority, don’t bother 
him, don’t let anybody else bother him, 
and if he doesn’t make good fire him.” | 

Definitely last fortnight Avco came | 
of age. An executive vice president re- 
signed—amicably. No successor will be 
appointed. Division chiefs and company 
heads have been notified: from now on 
they rank as adult members of the family 
with full responsibility. They will report | 
direct to Emanuel and can expect only a 
minimum of advice, mainly on financial 
matters, from the home office. 

If any Avco division chief, following 
in Bill Blees’s footsteps, wants financing | 
for a big idea he'll find Emanuel’s door | 
wide open. But he’d better bring with 
him his blueprints to show big spending 
will pay off or he'll find himself out 
quickly and the door gently but firmly 
closed behind him. 





The Iceman Stayeth 


This week, at their 100th anniversary 
meeting in New York, members of the 
National Association of Ice Industries 
will learn some things about themselves 
they had not realized. 

Figures show the icemen have done 
a good job. For instance, they have dou- 
bled their business since the introduc- 
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and money-consuming labor of hand figuring when as little 
as $12.50 down will give you the modern efficiency of a 
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to take. It’s more accurate ... neater. Operating costs are 
pared all along the line. 


Don’t be penalized by old fashioned, haphazard figuring any 
longer. Start saving time and money now with a fast, depend- 
aaa able Burroughs—the adding machine that’s built to last a 


Ice sculpture. A 300-pound block makes lifetime. 
a cold Venus. (SEE: Iceman) 





Give yourself and your business a break. Give your Burroughs 


tion of mechanical refrigeration and are office a call—NOW, or mail the coupon. 


now selling 100 billion tons of ice for 
$348 million a year. Every third refriger- 
ator used in American homes is an icebox. | * 

But an additional 10 million ton mar- | Bu rroughs 
ket is awaiting icemen who will go after 
it. Example: big sales of cubes and 
crushed ice for parties and picnics should STOP PROFIT LEAKS! 
be made to refrigerator owners. And | A new booklet “25 Ways to 
many novel uses for ice can be exploited, —_— Time, Stop Profit Leaks, 

‘ : A educe Costs” shows how you 

such as for surgical amputations without | can obtain more information 
anaesthetic (numb the limb with ice); | from records you now have 
ski-jumps at warm weather resorts; solid | *V¥#ilable: how you can obtain 
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[) I would like to have a Burroughs Adding ] 
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Music 


Short Hair 


Down Beat, organ of the noisier ele- 
ment in U.S. music, wound up in its 
latest issue a contest to pick a new name 
for jazz. Of more than 900 entries sub- 
mitted, most were tongue-twisters. Exam- 
ples: “zzaj,” jazz spelled backward; 
“nocoswitobobop,” combining sounds 
from polka, cowboy, swing, torch, boogie- 
woogie and bop. 

First-prize ($1,000) winner, Esther 
Whitefield of Hollywood, Cal., at least 
had a word the judges could pronounce. 
Her choice: “crewcut”—‘“because it’s the 
exact opposite of longhair.” 





The Met’s new Boss 


Last week a tall man with a thin, 
sensitive face stepped off the Queen Eliza- 
beth at the West 50th St. pier in New 
York. A small group of people greeted 
him ceremoniously, though few others on 
the dock would have recognized him, even 
by name. Within a year, Americans will 
know that name—Rudolf Bing. Probably 
they'll refer to him as Rudi. 

Forty-seven-year-old Rudi Bing was 





Bing & Met. Under a new general manager, opera’s grand old lady may get a face-lifting. 


here to prepare for his new post as gen- 
eral manager of the world’s greatest 
opera company, the 65-year-old Metro- 
politan, which he will take over next 
June. He arrived fresh from almost spec- 
tacular success at running England’s top- 
notch Glyndebourne Opera Co. and the 
international Edinburgh festival. His new 
job will be harder. 

The Met, though operatically lively, 
is in financial doldrums. Along with his 
title and salary, Bing will inherit the 
headaches: a big debt, no cash, a top- 
heavy roster of high-paid personnel. He 
will become the storm center of the hot 
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and endless fight over what should be 
done with the Met. In addition, he must 
deal with unionized employes, which will 
be new to him; staggering production 
costs and problems; over-age scenery 
and costumes. 

Doom Ahead? This season Bing 
will look over the shoulder of ruddy- 
faced, quick-witted Edward Johnson, who 
bows out in June, at 68, after 15 years as 
Met boss. A third chapter of U.S. opera 
will begin then; the second will end. 

The Met’s “golden age” died in 1935 
when bearded Giulio Gatti-Casazza quit 
as general manager after a 27-year 
reign because, he said, opera was 
“doomed.” There were no more Otto H. 
Kahns, Goelets or Vanderbilts to play 
the generous patron. The Diamond Horse- 
shoe set, who had maintained the Met 
almost as a private club—and admitted 
the public grudgingly—had melted away. 

That was when tenor Johnson quit 
singing and moved to the manager’s of- 
fice. He was convinced that opera was 
worth saving, and could be saved, if it 
could be brought to the people. This be- 
came his goal. He got record and radio 
contracts, encouraged his stars to meet 
the public through Hollywood and the 
concert stage, instituted coast-to-coast 
spring tours, pumped new blood into the 
roster by hiring more than 150 young 
American singers. But one thing still 
haunted the opera—deficit. It became as 


reliable a tradition as the annual high 
jinks at the Met’s bar on opening night. 
Last year’s loss was $233,357. 

Though Johnson would never admit 
it, he probably never expected the Met 
to pay its own way during his regime. 
Rather than retrenching, he raised musi- 
cal standards, built up the repertory, 
stood firmly by his theory that, given 
good opera, Americans would take to it 
readily and come to value it. To judge by 
radio, record and movie evidence, he has 
proved his point. But there is a lag, per- 
haps permanent, between public approval 
and profit. That is Bing’s problem. 





Bing is shrewd and business-minded, 
but there are dilemmas at the Met unique 
in the opera world. For instance, though 
the company needs cash, more cash cus- 
tomers are not the answer. The few seats 
that remain after season-subscriptions 
have been sold (this year the audience 
will be 70% subscribed) are snatched up 
within a few hours after they go on sale, 
even those that don’t offer a full view of 
the stage. But the big gingerbread house 
at 39th and Broadway seats only 3,389 
and standing room is limited to 380. Even 
when sold out, except for a very simple, 
cheaply-staged opera, the house loses 
money. 

The price of tickets hardly can be 
raised. The present $7.50 top is about 
all the traffic will bear. There is other 
revenue from radio, touring, records and 
contributions. But this total falls short 
of the huge payroll (750 persons), which 
consumes box-office returns during the 
New York season and on tour, and the 
staggering production costs of a reper- 
tory company that performs as many as 
nine different operas a week. 

Housing Problem. Some say the 
answer lies in a bigger and better home 
for the Met, but there is no money now 
to build one. 

Many music lovers have offered their 
two cents’ worth of cure—so many, in 
fact, that the office staff calls them the 
“why-don’t-you club.” A notable, if some- 


Wide World, Keystone 


(SEE: The Met’s New Boss) 


what unsympathetic, member is night 
club operator Billy Rose. He suggested 
cutting stage expenses by changing operas 
twice a week instead of once or twice 
daily. He also sagely observed that the 
Met is closed half the year and that a 
dark house makes no money. 

Cash vs. Art. Sitting in his dim, 
high-ceilinged office behind a desk which 
holds two phones and a framed quotation 
of Abraham Lincoln’s (“If I were to try 
to read, much less answer, all the attacks 
. . . this shop might as well be closed 
. . -’), Johnson insists that the Met’s 
worth shouldn’t be judged, nor should 
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its survival depend, on its ability to make 
money. “Art,” he points out, “isn’t always 
entertainment.” 

Nor is it always salable, especially 
when it is new, or least new to its public. 
Richard Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier used 
to be box-office poison. But the Met kept 
producing it. On Nov. 21, it will open the 
1949-50 season—an honor reserved for 
certain sellouts. 

One possible solution to the money 
problem would be to persuade major in- 
dustries to help support the Met as a 
public relations measure. The Met has 
got along well with the Texas Co., spon- 
sor of its Saturday afternoon radio pro- 
gram, though, as Johnson says, “I don’t 
really suppose we sell much gas.” 

Another solution might be govern- 
ment subsidy, which Johnson has always 
avoided. Bing probably will, too, although 
the Met today is the world’s only first- 
string opera not yet financed, at least 
in part, by a national or local govern- 
ment. 

Springboard. Rudi Bing has long 
observed the Met from afar. In his slight 
Austrian accent, he said recently: “For 
15 years, I have known that some day I 
would reach that goal.” 

He got his start 29 years ago man- 
aging concert artists in Vienna. His first 
opera job was as artistic adviser of the 
State Opera House in Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. Work with other German munici- 
pal operas followed. Bing left Hitler’s 
Germany in 1933, showed up in London 
a year later to join, then to direct, John 
Christie’s fledgling Glyndebourne Co. 

When war came, Glyndebourne 
closed for the duration and the adaptable 
Bing got a clerk’s job in a London de- 
partment store. Soon he was in the front 
office. “I got on all right with the shop 
assistants,” he says. “Perhaps I will get 
on with the American musicians’ union, 
too.” 

In 1946, when he became a British 
subject, Bing took an idea to Edinburgh. 
In three years it grew into the annual 
Edinburgh Festival of Music and Drama, 
now one of Europe’s top artistic events. 

Many opera-lovers are wondering 
just what Bing will do with the Met. Will 
he try to make it a profitable show busi- 
ness? Will he streamline production? 
Will he cut the repertory? Bing has defi- 
nite ideas on such matters, but was still 
cautious last week about saying how he 
would apply them to the Met. 

Anybody’s Guess. At his shipboard 
press conference just before he debarked, 
a reporter asked Bing what he thought of 
the Met’s scenery. Bing hedged. “I’m 
supposed to ask tactless questions,” the 
newsman explained. “Ah, yes,” replied 
Bing, “and I’m supposed to give evasive 
answers.” 

On Bing’s mind, after landing, was 
finding New York living quarters 
(cheaper than the hotel he’s in now) for 
himself, his blonde wife Nina, an ex- 
ballet dancer, and their dachshund, Mr. 
Pips. Then he will settle down to the 
tremendous task he expects to take 10 
years off his life. Said he: “Don’t think 
I’m taking this lightheartedly.” 
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Health 


New Health Frontier 


“An amazing response—something 
never before seen.” 

The man who said this was Dr. Bene- 
dict Frank Massell, Harvard heart ex- 
pert and associate director of rheumatic 
fever research in Boston’s House of the 
Good Samaritan, a man notably hard to 
amaze. His hearers were equally cau- 
tious colleagues. But they, too, had wit- 
nessed the dramatic event that prompted 
Massell’s words last April. And no one 
there considered them too strong. 

The House of the Good Samaritan 
treats children with rheumatic fever, an 
incurable disease that progressively 
weakens about 70% of those it does not 
kill. Early this year, among the hospital’s 
wan young patients, 11 were “very sick.” 
Two seemed beyond further medical aid. 

Last Resort. But before any of them 
died, Dr. Massell and his associate, Dr. 
Joseph Warren, received something they 
had been eagerly awaiting—a small quan- 
tity of ACTH, a hormone-extract which 
Armour & Co.’s laboratory in Chicago 
laboriously processes from the pituitary 
glands of slaughtered hogs. As a desper- 
ate experiment, small doses of it were 
administered to the 11 children. 

To the wonderment of the hospital 
staff, the children promptly began get- 
ting well. (They noted it as “response: 
excellent.”) Ten were completely freed 
of symptoms, including the two “hope- 
less” patients, a boy of 7 and a girl of 10. 

Drs. Massell and Warren do not 
know how many other young rheumatic 
fever cases can respond as well. And they 
are aware that ACTH, fantastically 
scarce, can’t be provided even for those 
whose need is greatest. But they are 
sure that they have found a drug which, 
as one doctor says, “marks a new era in 
medicine.” 

This conviction was reinforced when 
150 top clinicians from the United States 
and Canada met in Chicago last month to 
hear each other report further breath- 
taking results with ACTH. Their findings 
left no doubt that ACTH and its kindred- 
hormone, cortisone, despite their scarcity 
and the grave dangers their use still in- 
volves, are living up to expectations, and 
beyond. 

What They Cure. Both ACTH and 
cortisone are dramatically effective in the 
control of rheumatoid arthritis, gout and 
related conditions. In most cases, the ef- 
fect is not permanent; dosage must be 
continuous. Moreover, they cannot reverse 
such conditions as swollen knuckles and 
joints in arthritis, nor eliminate scar- 
tissue in rheumatic hearts. 

Even so, arthritics who have been 
bedridden for years get relief almost as 
striking as younger patients. After a few 
treatments, they are able to walk briskly, 
even dance. To understand what this 
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means, one must realize that arthritis, a 
disease older than history (Neanderthal 
man had it), afflicts 7.5 millions in the 
U.S. alone, keeps hundreds of thousands 
bedridden or crippled. 

ACTH appears also to be the most 
effective agent yet found to control asth- 
ma, hay fever, drug sensitivity, and other 
allergies. Records of ACTH research on 
asthma include histories of severe suf- 
ferers who were able to breathe normally 
within 12 hours of their first injections. 

ACTH also clears up eczema and 
psoriasis, intractable skin diseases, in 
two or three days. It promptly banishes 
acute alcoholism. It has given striking 
results against the pernicious muscle- 
slackening of myasthenia gravis, against 
certain diseases characterized by low 
sugar-content in the body, and against 
ulcerative colitis and migraine. 

Cancer, Too? There is hope that it 
will be useful in studying, if not curing, 
cancer and schizophrenia, the leading 
mental disease. Some cases of lymphatic 
cancer, treated with ACTH, showed a 
temporary improvement; others were not 
affected; some got worse. 

Cortisone’s tests so far do not show 
effects against as wide a range of mala- 
dies as ACTH. But experiments conduct- 
ed at Columbia University indicate that, 
in addition to its powerful role against 
rheumatoid arthritis and gout, it may 


“Alarm Reaction.” Sketch at right shows basic 
glandular reaction to stress. Injury (which could 
be of emotional or nervous origin, burn, poison, 
wound, fatigue, etc.)sends nerve impulse to brain. 
This causes pituitary to release ACTH, which in- 
turn triggers discharge of corticoid hormones of 
adrenal. Latter are carried by blood stream through- 
out body; some release “pressor” substances 
which stimulate heart, raise blood pressure. 


Endocrine Circuit. Sketch below shows location 
of chief endocrine glands, whose vital functions are 
now being studied in detail through use of ACTH 
and cortisone. 





be effective against high blood pressure. 

If all this seems too good to be true, 
the drawbacks are there, and need to be 
underscored. Cortisone costs $100 for a 
single injection. Even at that, there is 
hardly enough for clinical study. Two mil- 
lion hogs must be slaughtered to yield five 
pounds of ACTH. 

Tools for Research. The thing 
that excites the doctors, almost as much 
as the unheard-of responses they have 
seen the drug induce in the gravely ill, 
is the fact that ACTH and cortisone have 
opened the way to vast new uses for a 
new realm of science—knowledge of the 
glands and how they work. 

Both these compounds are hormones, 
exactly like those the body manufactures 
for its own use. The fact that they can 
be produced outside the body (so far, 
only by extraction from other living or- 
ganisms) makes it possible to test and 
study the glandular system more fruit- 
fully than ever before. Eventually this 
study may make it possible to dispense 
with outside supply-dosages, and enable 
the body itself to step up its output of 
one or another hormone at need. 

To see how this can be requires a 
quick glance at the science of endocrin- 
ology, which deals with the nature and 
function of the endocrine (internal secre- 
tion) glands. While other men have been 
testing ACTH and cortisone, basic knowl- 
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edge of the field where they apply has 
been won, fact by stubborn fact, by 
scientists like Hans Selye (see cover) 
of the Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine and Surgery in Montreal, and by a 
score of others elsewhere. 

Most people know that glands are 
body organs which secrete various fluids. 
Some, like the sweat and salivary glands, 
discharge the fluids outward through 
miniscule openings called ducts. 

The Hormone Makers. But inside 
the body are other glands without such 
external openings. These are the duct- 
less, or endocrine, glands. The fluids they 
manufacture, called hormones, filter into 
the blood and are carried to the body’s 
organs, which they stimulate or depress. 
Some of the major endocrine glands are: 

The pituitary, underneath the brain. 
It is called the “master gland” because 
its hormones, directly or indirectly, 
trigger the release of other hormones. 

The thyroid, a double gland on either 
side of the windpipe. It affects functions 
as diverse as mental efficiency and milk- 
flow in nursing mothers. 

The adrenals, near the _ kidneys. 
Their core secretes a hormone called 
adrenalin; their cortex, or outer cover- 
ing, about 28 hormones called corticoids. 
These affect many body functions in ways 
only partially understood. 

The gonads, or sex glands. In addi- 
tion to their role in reproduction, these 
fix the balance of masculinity and fem- 
ininity in individuals. 

Other important glands are the 
pineal, which, like the pituitary, is lo- 
cated in the head and may have evolved 
out of a third eye in man’s remote rep- 
tilian ancestors; and the mysterious thy- 
mus, which controls growth in children 
but withers away in adolescence. Some 
organs, like the liver, kidney and pan- 
creas, secret hormones in addition to per- 
forming other functions. 

Naturally, when the pituitary was 
recognized as prime exciter among the 
glands, much research focused on trying 
to isolate and separate its hormones. 
There was special interest in one which 
stimulated the adrenals to shoot forth 
their corticoid hormones. A pure form of 
this exciter hormone was produced in 
1933 by Dr. James Bertram Collip, head 
endocrinologist in Canada’s McGill Uni- 
versity. He called it the adreno-cortico- 
tropic hormone, because it has a tropic 
(exciting) effect on the adrenal cortex. 
For convenience, this has been shortened 
to ACTH. 

Pregnancy Clue. There was small 
doubt that whatever data came from 
these studies would find immediate med- 
ical use. Most endocrinologists suspected 
that a whole group of non-infectious 
diseases—arteriosclerosis, high blood 
pressure, rheumatoid arthritis, allergies 
and even mental ailments—were related 
to glandular functioning. Among many 
clues to this relation is the fact that 
arthritic women usually recover while 
pregnant—and pregnancy increases hor- 
mone production. 

Dr. Philip S. Hench of the Mayo 


Clinic was one of those who suspected 
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that the crucial factor in arthritis might 
be one of the adrenal’s corticoid hor- 
mones, release of which into the blood 
is stimulated by ACTH. He and such 
colleagues as biochemist Edward C. Ken- 
dall, worked doggedly year after year to 
isolate various of these hormones, includ- 
ing, finally, “Compound E,” now called 
cortisone. And that chapter could be 
stamped “success.” 

But difficulties remain: how to get 
enough ACTH and cortisone to treat 
patients? How control them, so they will 
not produce effects worse than those they 
cure? 

Biochemists are working now to pro- 
duce cortisone artificially; they may suc- 
ceed in a few years. In that case, the 
supply will be abundant; the basic com- 
pound from which it is likely to be made 
is found in the tropical yam of Mexico 
and the U.S. southwest, as well as in the 
African sarmentosus plant. But other ex- 
perts fear the synthesis of cortisone may 
be long delayed; and ACTH, now ob- 
tainable only from the pituitaries of live- 
stock, will be even harder to synthesize. 

The danger in their use, too, still 
remains. Both cause side reactions, and 
ACTH, the more widely effective, causes 
the worst ones. These include insanity 
and a condition called “Cushing’s syn- 
drome”—a dreadful disease characterized 
by diabetes, buffalo neck, moon-shaped 
face, the development of beards in 
women and female characteristics in men. 

Another Approach. These grave 
dangers indicate that some way of mak- 
ing the endocrines do their own work 
might be better than medication. And 
this problem falls entirely to basic re- 
searchers and theorists like Hans Selye, 
who helped Collip at McGill in his orig- 
inal research for ACTH. Four years ago 
Seyle left McGill to head his own Insti- 
tute at the (French-Canadian) University 
of Montreal. 

Young (42), energetic Dr. Selye is 
a Viennese—which means, in his case, 
that he was born in Vienna of a Hun- 
garian father and an Austrian mother, 
and given a German education in the 
Czech city of Prague. Turning away from 
the medical practice which his father 
had built up in Vienna, Selye did re- 
search in physiology and biochemistry 
in Rome, Paris and London, came to 
Johns Hopkins in the 1930's. 

Selye left McGill when the French 
residents of Montreal, eager to have a 
university of their own, housed one in a 
skyscraper on the outskirts, and made 
him director of its Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine and Surgery. 

There, he and his associates are try- 
ing to develop a theory to relate endo- 
crine function to a whole complex of dis- 
eases, especially the so-called “civilized” 
ones like arteriosclerosis, high blood pres- 
sure and certain .mental ills, all most 
often found in city-dwellers. In the proc- 
ess, they hope to find out enough about 
ACTH and the other hormones to reduce 
the damage and strengthen the good ef- 
fects of their use by injection. 

Selye stumbled into this route partly, 
he likes to say, because he was “rather a 
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Nerve-Gland Relay. Emotions and 
nervous strains affect health, but just 
how has been a mystery. Dr. Claude 


Fortier, an associate of Selye’s in 
Montreal, studies the process by ex- 
posing white rats to strong light. Re- 


poor chemist.” He had undertaken, at 
one point in his research, to purify hor- 
monal extracts from lab animals, and in- 
ject them into other animals. 

Lucky Poison. Unfortunately, the 
animals died with a monotonous regular- 
ity which suggested that the purifying 
techniques of Selye the chemist were none 
too good. But when he dissected the ani- 
mals, Selye the biologist was struck by 
two facts. All the victims of his experi- 


ments showed the same internal damage’ 


—gastric ulcers, high blood pressure, en- 
largement of the adrenal gland were some 
of them—which results in both animals 
and humans, from toxins, fatigue, shock, 
extreme cold and other stresses. 

Further experimentation convinced 
Selye that one cannot damage an animal, 
short of death, without producing these 
phenomena in some degree. He called 
this effect, which he made public in 1936, 
the “alarm reaction.” 

To show how this reaction was com- 
municated through the glandular system, 
Selye removed the pituitary gland from 
rats, and then subjected them to various 
forms of stress—exercise, cold, injections 
of toxic matter. He found that the stress 
was no longer communicated to other or- 
gans of the body below the pituitary 


Pathfinder, Black Star 


sultant strain, carried only over nerve- 
paths, causes quick increase in release 
of ACTH by pituitary gland. Such re- 
actions may help scientists explain 
how hypertension and other “civi- 
lized” diseases develop in man. 





gland. This was negative proof that the 
master-gland controls most hormonal re- 
sponse to external stimuli. 

For positive proof, Selye injected 
pituitary extract into animals whose pitu- 
itary gland had been removed. This was 
sufficient to produce the effects of stress 
in other organs—even though there was 
no actual stress. Large enough doses 
even produced the characteristic lesions 
of the alarm reaction. 

These findings Selye elaborated, in 
1937, into what he called the “general 
adaptation syndrome.” (A syndrome is a 
group of disease symptoms.) This is the 
theory that glands have one basic hor- 
monal reaction of defense to any type of 
stress. 

Selye had noted already that, while 
other organs eventually deteriorate under 
prolonged stress, the adrenal—and par- 
ticularly its cortex—grows larger. So he 
embarked on an exhaustive study, still 
under way, of the corticoid hormones. For 
example, he injected desoxy-corticoster- 
one acetate, closely related to cortisone, 
into rats, to see if it caused the same 
symptoms obtained by subjecting the 
animals to external stress. 

The animals regularly developed the 
high blood pressure, swollen joints and 
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internal lesions which Selye thinks are 
similar to and, in some cases, identical 
with those found in corresponding human 
disease. This seems to show that, when 
stress is prolonged and extreme—as in 
civilization!—the glandular system over- 
adapts. It re-sets the body’s whole physi- 
ology at a destructive rate of speed and 
tension. Selye calls the results the “dis- 
eases of adaptation.” 

Balance Does It. He suspects that 
in such cases the crucial factor may not 
be an over-production of corticoid hor- 
mones, but a disproportion in their pro- 
duction—too many of one group, not 
enough of another. This idea, if correct, 
will bring his theory into line with cur- 
rent ACTH and cortisone research. The 
latter has revealed that some hormones, 
in proper quantities, cure some of the con- 
ditions which Selye, with different quan- 
tities, actually induces in his lab animals. 

If Selye’s final conclusions explain 
this system of glandular checks and bal- 
ances, they may explain also the nature 
of the non-infectious diseases which 
cause most human deaths—the cardiovas- 
cular conditions, and perhaps even can- 
cer. The U.S. Government’s National 
Heart Institute and the privately-sup- 
ported American Heart Society think the 
possibilities are real enough to give Selye 
his main financial backing. And at least 
one eminent psychiatrist, Prof. William 
Terhune of Yale, thinks Selye’s “general 
adaptation syndrome” may show how dis- 
function of the glands makes for mental 
disease. 

Finally, for sufferers from the dis- 
eases which ACTH and cortisone relieve, 
the work of Selye and his colleagues may 
yield techniques to stimulate the proper 
production of particular hormones by the 
human body itself, thus obviating need 
for the scarce and expensive compounds. 

Clues To Go On. The toxic effect 
of stress, of pituitary hormones and of 
desoxy-corticosterone are aggravated by 
high-protein, high-salt diet. It is common 
clinical knowledge that such diets also 
aggravate the course of hypertensive dis- 
ease in man.. (Selye was one of those who 
developed the salt-free diet for high blood 
pressure. ) 

Also, since all general stresses stim- 
ulate the body’s production of ACTH, 
perhaps studying them may uncover ways 
to stimulate the body’s glandular defenses 
against disease. 

There are top endocrinologists who 
disagree with Selye, and see a gap be- 
tween the clinical symptoms he has 
evoked in the laboratory and the symp- 
toms of human disease. But the possi- 
bility of getting direct control over the 
body’s glandular functions is a challenge 
to which all of them respond. 

For a while, the short supply of 
ACTH and cortisone will mean hope de- 
ferred for many. But eventually these 
drugs, or their synthetic equivalents, or a 
gland-control technique, will be available. 
For the time being their main use is as 
tools, with which the Selyes of this coun- 
try and Canada are learning the secrets 
of an immense step upward in physical 
and mental health. 
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Millions use Bayer Aspirin 

tablets to relieve ordinary 
headache, because they start 
disintegrating with astonishing speed 
..are actually ready to go to work in 


| two seconds. And these millions know 


this is why Bayer Aspirin brings quick 
relief. 

But important as fast relief is when 
you’re in pain, there are also other rea- 
sons why Bayer Aspirin is the choice of 


millions of people from coast to coast. 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet 
in a glass of water and time its dis- 
integrating speed. What happens in 
the glass, happens in your stomach. 


First, it’s remarkably effective. 
Second, it’s wonderfully gentle. In fact, 
Bayer Aspirin’s single active ingredient 
is so effective, doctors regularly prescribe 
it for pain relief... is so gentle to the 
system mothers give it even to small 
children on their doctors’ advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. Do as 
millions do— use Bayer Aspirin for fast, . 
dependable relief. And when you buy, 
buy by name. Ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 
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ADDING MACHINES 


with direct subtraction 
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(plus applicable taxes) 











LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT — 


EASY TERMS 


Fast, accurate, dependable. Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide. Hand or electric 
models for every office use. So low in 
price you can afford one for every desk 
or sales counter, 


CALL your R. C, Allen dealer (see your 
classified ne book) or send 
coupon today! 
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R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Science 





Our Warming Earth 


Chicago’s teeming South Side, fa- 
mous for mass-production of racketeers 
and meat-products, has also been prolific 
in an unlikely field—theories about the 
origin of the solar system. 

This development goes back as far as 
1895, when geologist T. C. Chamberlin 
and astronomer F. R. Moulton modernized 
an old guess of Immanuel Kant, the Ger- 
man philosopher, that the sun and planets 
had condensed from a rotating gas cloud. 

In one form or another, this theory 
is now generally accepted. But to fill in 
its details, the astronomers, physicists, 
geologists and mathematicians who 
worked it out have had to wait for the 
contributions of a newer science, the 
chemistry of radioactive atoms. 

Last fortnight, they got some from 
a University of Chicago group, headed by 
Nobel-prize (1934) chemist Harold -C. 
Urey and youthful Harrison Brown. They 
have been studying the radioactivity of 
certain minerals involved in the birth 
of worlds. 

Frozen Start. Looking back 2 bil- 
lion years, with the help of radiation 
chemistry, they saw a chilling vision of 
the origin of our earth and the other 
planets in cold and hail and snow. Prof. 
Urey sketched it last week to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in Rochester, 
N. X.3 

The primal cloud of the older specu- 
lations existed—as an enormous whirl, 
not of hot gas, but of cold dust. In it 
there were lesser—but still stupendous 
—cyclones of rain, hail or snow. Among 
the elements in this cosmic tornado, radio- 
active forms of uranium, thorium, and 
potassium were abundant. 

In a billion years or so, the solid 
elements condensed to form the earth’s 
mass, while the water vapor condensed 
to cover it all with ocean. 

Heat Wave. Estimates of the radio- 
activity of the primordial elements are 
possible, through study of those now 
found at or near the earth’s surface, or 
flung on it by meteorites. These studies 
suggest that the radioactive atoms were 
abundant enough to generate great heat. 
They are still doing so, thus slowly warm- 
ing up our own planet at a rate which 
Urey and his colleagues are now able to 
measure. 

In addition, they hold, heat is gen- 
erated by molten iron and other heavy 
elements which are slowly sinking from 
the softer surface of the earth, and pack- 
ing themselves tighter at its core. 

This theory dramatically reverses the 
old one, that earth and other planets, 
born in enormous heat, are cooling 
toward the frozen extinction of life. On 
the contrary, heat currents caused by 
radioactivity and the sinking of molten 
iron pushed up the continents, mountains 
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Sayman Salve used coast to coast for genera- 

tions. Proven prescription ingredients start 

relief on contact. Quickly soothes discomfort 
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How to Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
a ys and aid nature to soothe and 

eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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details. Now in our 46th year. 
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and islands, about 500 million years ago, 
and still move land masses about. 
Another effect of this is to slow down 
the earth’s rotation on its own axis. This 
slow-down is not enough to upset most 
time-calculations. Urey thinks it makes 
the 24-hour day longer by about 
2/1000ths of a second per century. 


$30,000 Meson 


It took $2 billions, the prodigious re- 
sources of U.S. industry, and the best 
atomic scientists of the U.S. and Western 
Europe, to make atoms explode—after 
six years of effort. 

The paradox was that the scientists 
themselves couldn’t say why atoms don’t 
explode or disintegrate spontaneously; 
why they hadn’t done so, creating a cos- 
mic shambles, at the beginning of time. 
Something held each individual atom to- 
gether, but no one, from Einstein on 
down, could say what it was. 

In 1935, however, 28-year-old Hideki 
Yukawa, a wholly Japanese-trained math- 
ematical physicist, had produced a series 
of equations showing the characteristics 
which the binding force ought to have. 

As Ordered. With this to guide 
them, other scientists quickly found what 
Prof. Yukawa told them how to look for 
—the meson. In fact, they found several 
types, one conforming exactly to his speci- 
fications. 

For this feat, the 1949 Nobel prize 
in physics, with its $30,000 in cash, was 
awarded last week at Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he now works, to Prof. Yu- 
kawa, the first Japanese to win it. 

The companion prize in chemistry 
went to an American, modest Dr. William 
F. Giauque of the University of Califor- 
nia, who still teaches freshman classes in 
his science. His basic work has been in- 
vestigating substances at ultra-low tem- 
peratures, where their chemical behavior 
is reduced to the simplest reactions, fa- 
cilitating study of their structure. 





Wide World 


Prof. Yukawa & wife. He found the 
cement that binds atoms. (SEE: Meson) 
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Try it in your own Home — with Privilege of Return 
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trying it—with ten days to find out for yourself. 
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lowest possible cost to you. 
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Women 





Gem Banker 


Probably no woman who ever lived 
owned as much jewelry—and as fabulous 
jewelry—as Mrs. Joan Castle Joseff of 
Burbank, Cal. She has 2 million pieces 
—hundreds of jeweled anklets, thousands 
of earrings, a gem-encrusted crown, a 
necklace of California Mission bells that 
really ring. 

Most of these, however, are not for 
her personal use. The crown was worn by 
Ronald Coleman in the motion picture, 
The Prisoner of Zenda. The mission bells 
are for the throat of Mrs. Average Citi- 
zen, and will be in stores this month. 
For Mrs. Joseff is president of Joseff, 
of Hollywood, the firm which designs and 
manufactures 90% of the jewelry worn 
in motion pictures as well as a sizable 
portion of that worn in U.S. private life. 
She acts, too, as technical consultant on 
jewelry to motion picture studios. 

She has held these jobs for a little 
over a year. Canadian-born Joan Castle 
went to work for Eugene Joseff in 1938, 
armed with a degree in psychology and 
three years’ business experience. She mar- 
ried her boss in 1942, then became her 
husband’s business partner, too, and set 
out to master jewelry design. When he 
was killed in an airplane crash a year 
ago last September she found herself, as 
she puts it now, “doing everything.” 

Clashing Earrings. The business of 
Joseff, of Hollywood, began in 1930 after 
Eugene Joseff, a young commercial de- 
signer, went to see the movie, The Affairs 
of Cellini. In it Constance Bennett wore 
reproductions of the master’s jewelry 
with modern earrings. This jarred Eu- 
gene’s aesthetic sense. He called it to the 
attention of a studio executive who came 
back with: “All right, you show us how 
to do it.” He did. He started with a few 
pieces, kept all he made and rented them 
to the studios. He wound up with a fac- 
tory in Burbank and a vault-like, win- 
dowless studio where the 2 million pieces 
are filed away. . 

In it are such fantastic pieces as 
the jeweled bib—pear shaped topazes set 
in diamonds—worn by Ona Munson in 
Shanghai Gesture and later by Alice Faye 
in Down To Rio, Tallulah Bankhead in 
Royal Scandal and Linda Darnell in For- 
ever Amber; the cigar case carried by 
Clark Gable in Gone With the Wind, 
which has two different enameled pieces 
that fit in the lid so that Rhett Butler 
might seem to carry two different cases. 

The studio wouldn’t offer very profit- 
able loot for a jewel thief, for most of the 
gems are fake, Either quartz or paste is 
used for diamonds; a special process 
makes glass sparkle more brightly, for 
movie cameras, than real stones. But the 
workmanship is tops. Craftsmen have 
been gathered from a dozen countries. 
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The beaten silver necklace made for 
Greta Garbo to wear in Camille cost Joseft 
$1,100, was rented to M-G-M for $800. In 
the end Garbo didn’t wear it, but it has 
since been worn by other stars and is still 
in demand. Another necklace, called the 
“Duchess,” has been rented for 125 differ- 
ent pictures. 

Two’s Dramatic. Mrs. Joseff her- 
self likes dramatic jewelry. Among her 
new pieces now in stores is a copy of a 
4,000-year-old Tibetan coin, about twice 
the size of a dollar, strung on a heavy 
necklace. Other necklaces and bracelets 
are strung with California gold nuggets. 
The originals of these pieces are gold or 
silver, but the commercial copies are in 
other metals, moderately priced. 

A small, brown-haired woman, who 
has never weighed over 100 pounds, Mrs. 
Joseff wears big pieces of jewelry, thinks 


Which Nursing School? 


In the past, most young women bent 
on nursing as a career have picked their 
schools much like the legendary farmer 
buying the pig in the poke. 

A student going into medicine or den- 
tistry could rely on official school ratings 
drawn up by the profession. But the pros- 
pective nurse could do little better than 
to ask some graduate nurse who, in turn, 
could do little more than recommend her 
alma mater—often with fingers crossed. 

The girl could, of course, get lists of 
schools from her state board of nursing 
or from the National League of Nursing 
Education. But from this she would learn 
only which schools were accredited by 
states, and nearly all 1,195 are. Until this 
week she had had no reliable guide to 
lead her to the best schools, past the in- 
ferior ones. 

High, Middle & Nameless. Now, 
for the first time, she can get an authori- 
tative list which rates, by professional 
standards, all schools offering a basic 
nursing course. It divides them into three 
broad classes: the top 25%; the middle 
50% and the bottom 25%. Only names of 





Columbia Pictures, 20th Century-Fox, Rothschild 


For hire. Mrs. Joseff (right), wearing Tibetan coin choker, owns the earrings on 
Rita Hayworth (above left), the topaz bib on Tallulah Bankhead. (SEE: Banker) 


choice of jewelry has more to do with 
the type than the size of a woman. But 
she stresses that it must be placed cor- 
rectly. Too much jewelry scattered about 
causes the observer’s eye to zigzag with- 
out getting any particular impression. 
The rule of two is usually good: with a 
suit, earrings and bracelet or earrings 
and pin, but not all three. It takes skill 
to wear jewelry. 


schools in the first two groups are listed; 
those in the bottom quartile are notice- 
able by their absence. 

The new classification is the result 
of a survey made by a sub-committee of 
the National Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Nursing Services, a joint enter- 
prise of the six national nursing organi- 
zations. It is only the beginning of a 
long-range program planned to give 
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Americans better nursing care. How 
eager nurse-educators were to cooperate 
was shown by their phenomenal response 
to a detailed questionnaire, the backbone 
of the survey. It was sent to them by mail 
and all but 3% filled it out. Each school’s 
data was scored in: relation to all the 
others’. 

What to Look For. The median 
school of the top 25% offers its students 
a wide range of subjects, four weeks’ va- 
cation a year and sick leave allowance. It 
requires no more than 44 hours a week 
in class, laboratory and clinical (hospi- 
tal) experience combined. It may be a 
hospital or collegiate school. All of the 56 
university schools offering degrees in 
nursing are in the top bracket. 

Eventually the National Nursing Ac- 
crediting Service, another creation of the 
six national nursing organizations, will 
be able to furnish a more selective list of 
“approved” schools. It published a partial 
list last month. But because the Service 
studies each school intensively and cov- 
ers a variety of training programs, it will 
be a long time finishing its job. In the 
meantime, the 25%-50% classification 
serves well. The list is available through 
the Committee on Careers in Nursing at 


1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Time Trimmers 


Mrs. Steven O’Brien, a Florida house- 
wife, cut the time she used to spend 
sprinkling, folding and ironing her fam- 
ily’s weekly wash from 13 hours, 42 min- 
utes to 6 hours, 57 minutes. She did it 
without maid, without magic—simply 
with a new method which she learned 
by following a set of step-by-step pictures. 

Last week these pictures turned up 
in bookstores between the bright, blue, 
plastic-coated covers of Mary Proctor’s 
Ironing Book. By investing $2.95 in this 
“cookbook of laundering,” any woman 
willing to give up her old ways and prac- 
tice some new ones can save an ines- 
timable amount of time and energy, not 
only in ironing but in many other cleanli- 
ness operations on house and family. 

An inset on the cover of the book 
says: “1016 ways to make your washing 
and ironing easier.” And they are there, 
to be counted, on 147 slick pages: floor 
plans for laundries; descriptions of 
soaps and synthetic detergents, bleaches, 
water softeners, bluings and _ starches, 
with best uses for each; a chart of 41 
stains and ways to remove them; a dia- 
gram, spread across two pages, showing 
the family wash pinned to the line in the 
most efficient manner. There are even 
architect’s specifications for closets. 

Drop by Drop. Instructions on 
sprinkling and folding clothes are well il- 
lustrated and go into such fine points as 
the proper number of sprinkle-shakes 
for a man’s shirt (about 38 for colored 
ones, 42 to 44 for white ones). Another 
series of pictures shows how to press 
garments in the process of being sewed. 
But, of the more than 400 pictures, most 
deal with ironing. 

The book claims the Mary Proctor 
method saves 50% of ironing energy, 244 
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MAYTAG MASTER—huge 
square aluminum tub 
keeps water hot longer. 





“My washer must last for years... 


Every day, more women buy Maytags than any other 
washer! Yes, today’s housewife is a careful buyer... 
she knows the real value in a washer is the efficient, 
dependable service it gives year after year. 


Over 5% million Maytags have been sold. Each 
Maytag owner is enthusiastic about the way her 
Maytag has repaid its original cost many times 
over in money saving and fine washing results. She 
knows that nothing gets dirts out like famous May- 
tag Gyrafoam. washing action. 


Maytag is America’s favorite washer. Why don’t you 
see for yourself the many reasons for Maytag’s 
popularity? Right now...at your dealer’s...you’ll 
find three Maytag models to choose from. With a 
liberal trade-in and easy monthly payments, a 
new Maytag is easy to own. 

Find your nearest Maytag dealer in your tele- 
phone directory. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 
WASHERS « IRONERS + RANGES « FREEZERS 


—_ 





MAYTAG COMMANDER — with 
large square porcelain tub and 
fast, efficient Gyrafoam action. 





MAYTAG CHIEFTAIN —America’s 
finest low-priced washer, a genuine 
Maytag in every respect. 
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Q/ ll Beech-Nut Gums 


have the uniformly high 
quality and fine flavor 


that have given them such 


outstanding popularity 
throughout the nation. 


PEPPERMINT 


v : 
BEECHIES 
' The Candy Coated Gum 
Aiso in Spearmint and Pepsin 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. Turvey, poultry raise poultry raiser in the far north 
state of W RL tells an interesting story of increased 
egg | production, She says: 

have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem- 
ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn’t the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock.” 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy.When flocks are deficient in manga- 
nese, vitamins, and o essential elements which laying 
hens require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro- 
duction, Sung supplies these essential supplements. 
It does not force or bat the hen in any way. ay, not 
try Don range for Saga pete Send 50c for a trial 


te 





or $1 for lar, 3 times as much) to — 
ugger Cod i Hast’ Sout St., Dept. D, Indianapolis 25, 

Ind. Don *L ey} show of =f profit or your money will 

be refunded. Sung to yourj flock now. 



















Safety-tested 
Luminescent Xmas 






Icicles that “‘glow in the 
dark” — no lighté*— no -— Made 
of Alita: te. 2 plastic. re- 


charge themselves. Stay on for 
years This year o special mail 
order package of 105 Lumines- 

cent Icicles for $2.251 Send 
check of money order before 
December 8. We pay postage. 
No orders accepted after Dec. 
8th © Guvoranteed delivery 
before Dec. 22nd. DEPT. P 


RABAR PLASTICS inc. 
22 W. 46th St., Mew York 19 
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Wings for a song. This versatile scarf 
is reasonably priced. (SEE: Fillip) 


tons of lifting, up to 33144% of the 
time used in conventional ironing. To 
save this much, of course, it’s necessary 
to use the Proctor iron with its exclusive 
Never-Lift feature. However, the system’s 
motion-saving principles can be used to 
advantage with any iron. 

The Proctor Electric Co., which pub- 
lished the book, has seen to it that its 
own products—steam and dry irons and 
adjustable board—are well promoted. 
But the book also credits, by trade name, 
almost 100 other laundry products. 

@ @ One too new to make the book 
is Lever Bros.’ No-Rinse Surf, in stores 
last week in .Philadelphia. A granu- 
lated detergent that can be used in any 
kind of machine, it eliminates the need 
for rinsing by holding dirt in constant 
suspension in wash water. When clothes 
are wrung, dirt and: detergent flow away 
with water. The product is said to save 
a woman half the time and labor ordi- 
narily spent on washing. 


Fillip 

A scarf is a scarf—until a designer 
like Vera Neumann takes a square one 
and cuts into it diagonally from one cor- 
ner to the center. Then it becomes known 
as the Wing Tip and assumes a fresh 
importance. It can be worn as a wide 
collar on a plunging neckline, tied up in 
a jaunty double bow under a suit collar, 
cinched around the waist as a graceful 
peplum. But its uses are no more varied 
than its designs and colors. Hems are 
hand rolled; the fabric, pure silk. 


Female Finest 


If vacancies on city lists are proof, 
the country is suffering—albeit,mildly— 
from a shortage of qualified policewomen. 
In all, there are only about 1,000 women 
in such jobs, but, says the U.S. Women’s 





Save 
fuel 


— bake a eh 
atop the —_ 
range with aaa 


STANLEY 


Ove “atte 


One range unit does your baking or roast- 
ing! Bake potatoes, pies, cakes, muffins — 
roast meats. You use less fuel and you 
don’t overheat the kitchen. . It’s easy 
to keep an eye on things — no stooping. 
Handy heat indicator right in the cover. 


Use it as an extra oven when your range 
oven is in use. Works on any range—gas, 
oil, wood, electric. See the handsome Oven- 
ette in bright aluminum at leading stores. 


WEST.BEND 


Dept. 8211, West Bend, Wisconsin 


3 pieces 
at left 
\cover, 
rack, 
base) 
$3.95 


Full set 
{all 13 
pieces 
shown) 


$5.95 








BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


Highest cash prices paid for jewelry, rings, 
spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, watches, etc. 
Cash mailed promptly. Mail articles today or 
write for FREE shipping container. 


LOWE’S 


Dept. PF, Holland Building © St. Louis 1, Mo. 


SA" THANKSGIVING tr 


POP 
JOLLY TIME 


1T NEVER FAILS 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


HOW You “CAN SAVE Foop 
& MONEY WITH HANDI-BAGS 


More than 150,000 enthusiastic housewives are 
using this convenient way to keep foods fresh, i 
tasty at low cost—with plastic Handi-Bags. ) 
They keep lettuce, vegetables crisp—bread, 

astry, fresh and moist for more than a week. 

Jonderful for meat, cheese, fish too. Can be 
used over and over, will not crack. Set of six 
bags $1.75 value for only $1.00 includes: 

1—14”x21” bag for turkeys, roasts & clip 

1—14”x18”" bag for fruit, vegetables & clip 

1—8 4”x18” bag for celery, bread & clip 

1—8 '9"x15” bag for cheese, fish & clip 

2—8 }2"x12” bags for butter, chops & 2 clips 
Enjoy economy of foods kept fresh in space 
saving Handi-Bags right away. Send $1.00 for 
each set today. We ship immediately prepaid. 
Money back guarantee. No C. a D. 


AMG. PRODUCTS CO. 
P.O. Box 717W, Pittsburgh 30, Po. 
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Bureau, “an increasing future use of po- 


licewomen’s services seems likely.” WH 
In a new study on the outlook for po- 
lice work, the Bureau reports that the AT HOME 


first policewoman was appointed in Los 


Angeles in 1910 and that as early as 1893 TAE LADIES AGREE 


Chicago had a woman patrolman. Most 





of today’s policewomen are employed by I FIND FLEISCHMANN'S 
large cities in preventive and protective / DRY YEAST MoRE 
work. The majority are trained on DEPENDABLE ob AN 
the job, though several universities now : y 


offer special training. Typical minimum OTHER 
and maximum entry ages are 21 and 35. if 


New for the House 


Scar Remover. Furniture stains 


and scratches literally can be brushed i 


away with the new 49¢ Tutch-Upp re- 1.4 

pair kit. It consists of a bottle of trans- Kit" 

parent oil, another of stain and varnish, unt 

each with a built-in brush top, and a 

Cala tar auntie do Gee RISES FASTER, sapeumaituin 
light wood or to remove water, hot-dish BAKES LIGHTER . 

and alcohol spots. 

Durable Blinds. New non-raveling 
plastic window shades so durable they 
can be soaked in a tub and scrubbed 
clean, also resist fire, mildew, fading and . ’ 
cracking. Called Plastishades, they come DOUGHS BECAUSE 
in 36-, 42- and 48-inch widths (six or WA ARR 17'S EXTRA ACTIVE 
seven feet long), or can be made to meas- ‘ 
ure. Colors are ivory, white, green and 
tan. Prices start at $1.59 for the three- 
by-six-foot size. 

Three-in-one. The Shred-O-Mat 
(see picture) resembles a meat grinder, 
though it stands on its own four rubber 
feet. It works like a charm—slices, shreds 
or grates, depending on which of the three 
interchangeable stainless steel cutting 
discs is used. Cucumbers, carrots, pota- 
toes, apples, cabbage quarters, dried 
bread crusts or chocolate squares go 
through it in seconds without danger to 
the operator’s fingers. In chrome with 
red, white or yellow enamel, it costs 


$5.98; in all-chrome, $7.95. 





WOW-— Buy 3 packages at a 
time. Keep it handy. Won't spoil 
—all pure yeast, contains no filler. 
Always fast rising —dependable. 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


HOUSE PLANTS | Effective Cough 
COME TO LIFE WITH 


PLANTABBS | ,-’"UP, Mixed at 


Samael i ely eae Home for Economy 
ife since using Plantabbs,”’ writes a satisfied NE 

user. PLANTABBS are highly concentrated, No Cooking. No Work Real Saving. 
an de ee io. He Here’s an old home mixture your mother probably 


: . used, and is still one of the most effective for coughs due 
withstand the ill effects of sunless days and to colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. be 
















dry furnace heat. Make a syrup vith 2 cups ulated sugar and one 
cup water. No cooking needed. Or you can use corn syrup 
F -~ Ce “yr pe he A cng or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 


: : ~ Now put 24 ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill 
will not burn most delicate plants. You'll up with your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 


be amazed at results. Plants will be sturdier, cine, and gives you about four times as much for your 
healthier, covered with beautiful blooms. | Money. It Keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 
Four tablets to one gallon of water make Y ané yout => a tittle it to oo oe 
: Bae ‘ou can fee e hol y. joosens ™, 
rich liquid food. 25¢, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 soothes irritated membranes, helps clear the air passages. 
sizes. At your dealers or mailed postpaid, Thus it makes breathing easy and lets you get restful 
PLANTABBS CORPORATION, Baltimore 1, sleep. 
Maryland. Pinex is a s compound of proven | lents, in 


concentrated form, well-known for its quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if not 
Dieased in every way. 

FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Simple. Just turn handle to shred, grate 


or slice. (SEE: New for the House) PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B: 





People 
and Places 





Babies and Birthdays. Mrs. Thel- 
ma Gibbs of Atlanta had triplets, elicit- 
ing her comment, “gosh, I hope there are 
no more any time soon,” a reference to her 
last performance: twins, in January... . 
After a five-day run on boys, a girl finally 
showed up at the Walter Memorial Hos- 
pital in Chicago, starting the hospital 
back from a 15-to-l1 imbalance toward 
the normal boy-girl ratio of 8-to-7... . 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schoville of Soldiers 
Grove, Wis., were looking for a name for 
their 20th child, a son, but claiming at 
the same time that a big family was no 
problem at all: “The older ones take care 
of the younger ones and the Lord takes 
care of the money.” . . . Sister-states 
North and South Dakota celebrated Birth- 
day No. 60. 


Kaisers. Henry J. Kaiser, an indus- 
trialist, got another $10 million loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
bringing his total RFC loans to just under 
$200 million. .. . Kaiser, a pigeon, died 
at the age of 32 at Fort Monmouth, N.J., 
his home since he was captured by Amer- 
ican soldiers in the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive in 1918 and brought here to sire 
many of the Army’s World War II car- 
riers. 


Wild West. M-G-M studio told Judy 
Garland to take off eight pounds for her 
new picture. Judy refused and faced sus- 
pension. . . . Child-star Butch Jenkins 
told his mother, Doris Dudley, that he 
would quit the movies and become an 
Arizona cowboy if she attempted to re- 
sume the screen career she abandoned in 
the 1930’s. . . . Mark Twain’s daughter, 
Mrs. Clara Clemens Samoussoud, sued 
Columbia Pictures Corp. for $300,000 be- 
cause, she said, it made a “deformed, 
mutilated, corny love story” out of Twain’s 
classic, The Celebrated Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County. 


Died. Francesco Cardinal Mar- 
maggi, 74, long-time member of the Vat- 
ican’s diplomatic staff, in Rome... . 
Multi-millionaire-philanthropist Solomon 
R. Guggenheim, founder of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation and angel of many an 
artistic venture, last of seven brothers who 


developed vast copper mining enterprises 
in the West, at 88, in New York. 


Flats and Sharps. A couple of ex- 
perts bopped be-bop over the head. Louis 
(Satchmo) Armstrong referred to it 
scornfully as something kids do when 
they hit a stiff musical passage and “play 
a thousand notes to get around it.” Brit- 
ain’s bearded conductor Sir Thomas 
Beecham listened, sniffed, asked blankly, 
“What in the devil is that?”. . . . So- 
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Acme 


Killer woes. Hatton craves oblivion. 


prano Margaret Truman made two smash- 
hit appearances in St. Louis, was assured 
by critics she was getting better and 
better. . . . Metropolitan Opera tenor 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, who last year was 
legally declared the father of a 2-year-old 
girl, was cleared on appeal to a higher 
court. 


People. Dr. Herman Baruch (be- 
low), brother of Bernard and former 
ambassador to the Netherlands, married 
Baroness Anna Maria Mackay of The 
Hague at the Baruch country estates in 
New York. . . . Reed Leroy Hatton, 20, 
condemned killer (above), asked Florida 
Gov. Fuller Warren to let him die in the 
electric chair rather than commute his 
sentence to life imprisonment. “People 
just naturally take a hate toward me,” 
Hatton wrote the governor. 





Acme 
W edding bells. A Baruch takes a bride. 


Resources 





Multiplying Menace 


Commercial fishermen who have 
watched the fight—a losing one, thus far 
—against the sea lamprey in the Great 
Lakes heard grim news last week. 

The lamprey—a vampire-eel that 
kills fish by clamping itself to them and 
sucking their blood—has appeared in ser- 
jous numbers in the upper Mississippi. 

The sea lamprey moved inland from 
the Atlantic Ocean, was first observed in 
Lake Erie in 1921. Now it has spread to 
all of the Great Lakes, threatening to 
wipe out a $12.5 million fishing industry. 
The lamprey reported swarming in the 
Mississippi by Federal fish hatchery em- 
ployes at Guttenberg, Iowa, is slightly 
smaller, but just as deadly. 


Superpig, Superhen 


More eggs with their bacon—and 
better bacon with their eggs—were 
promised U.S. consumers last week in 
reports from two experimental farms. 

The egg promise came from the Hy- 
Line poultry farms of former Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace, developer 
of a sensationally successful hybrid corn. 
The farms have now produced a hybrid 
chicken which lays 25%-50% more eggs. 

The good news on meat came from 
the Ralston Purina Co. farm at Gray 
Summit, Mo., where scientists are breed- 
ing a “pig of tomorrow.” The pig will 
supply two extra pork chops, more lard, 
prime hams and leaner bacon. 

Grade A, Fresh. Five Wallace 
farms—at Johnston, Dallas Center, and 
Waukee, Iowa; South Salem, N.Y.; and 
Doylestown, Pa.;—are breeding the new, 
high-powered hen. which will lay 225 to 
250 eggs a year. The eggs are large, have 
thicker whites and bigger yolks and 
stronger shells, and keep better. 

Protein Machines. The chickens 
have no winter pause, lay all-year round, 
are little affected by environmental, cli- 
matic or other changes. Fifteen million 
were marketed this year. The figure is 
expected to jump to 24 million in 1950. 
They were first put on the market in 1942, 
when only 126,000 were sold. 


Gold Rush 


Clifton Carroll, a fisherman, pulled 
his fishwheel from the icy Yukon waters 
for the winter. He saw several bright ob- 
jects in the frozen sand and gravel on 
the wheel’s axle. They were gold nuggets, 
“the size of péas.” 

So the electrifying word “gold” 
flashed across Alaska again last fort- 
night. Within 24 hours a tent town mush- 
roomed on the dreary 300-mile stretch 
of the Yukon known as Yukon Flats, 135 
miles northeast of Fairbanks, a scant 
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| EASY! No 
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FILL HOLES 
AROUND 


ae 
ae 


skill required. 
Handles like 
|" putty...hardens 


into wood. 







IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
DOZENS OF OTHER USES 


RASH ON HANDS “AGES” 


DISAPPEARED IN 7 DAYS! 

For red, rough skin, externally caused, try fra- 
grant, scientifically medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment. You too may see amazing re- 
sults. Buy Cuticura at your druggist today! 


CUTICURA ointment 


OINTMENT 






BUY BONDS THE EASY 
AUTOMATIC WAY . 


NEW! ONIQUE! 


Wooden TOWEL RACK 


MONEY 


200 
POSTPAID 


BACK 
GUARANTEE 





WHEREVER TOWELS ARE HUNG 


KITCHEN Eliminate unsightly disorder [by using 
PANTRY this durable, compact, folding’ towel 
BATHROOM rack. Your towels will dry quicker 
CLOSETS and stay fresher. Dimensions: 19¥%2"x 


CUPBOARDS 34%4°x1'%". Drying arms 16” long. 
MEDICAL Send for yours TODAY. 

OFFICES 
ideas IDEAL AS A GIFT 

OFFICES CHRISTMAS «BIRTHDAY * WEDDING 
Per ae ep en Oe eee ee eae es 
| RED HOUSE | 
| Danville, Vermont ; 
DOMENED. 4 0.00 ccczccececoevenseu for which please . 
j BORE MO. ccccccccccccecsesesecs towel rack (s). 
| BND 6 0 cnn.ccccgbstoeseagededessnnsssvani une 
{ POR, . cl evasconvsenedss terres hvabeunuseen ) 
ee Re ey ee Zone...... PPS or 


ee eee eae ) 
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nine miles south of the Arctic Circle. Na- 
tives quit their traplines and fishing to 
stake claims. An exodus for the barren 
strike area got under way from Fair- 
banks. Hardy old sourdoughs claimed it 
was the biggest gold strike since the 
Klondike Rush, 50 years ago. Tempera- 
tures 15° below zero didn’t stop prospec- 
tors, amateur and professional, from 
snapping up scarce supplies and heading 
for the boomtown, already christened 
Fishwheel after Carroll’s strike. 

A makeshift general store was 
opened. From Anchorage, cabfuls of 
men at $450 a load poured into Fair- 
banks. From there they flew to Fishwheel 
at $50 a head. Bush pilots warned passen- 
gers 30° and 40° below weather could set 
in overnight and might cut off the “air- 
lift.” Men could freeze faster than pilots 
could get them out. Still the modern 
*49ers came. The United Press reported a 
taxicab load of prostitutes en route from 
Anchorage, two more cabs on their way 
with gambling paraphernalia. 

The Glitter Fades. But hopes 
dampened as men continued to brave 
sub-zero weather, keeping fires burning 
day and night to thaw the frozen muck 
on the river bank. Some panned for days 
with no results. Only a few actual nuggets 
were found. In Fairbanks, territorial as- 
sayer Art Glover analyzed one of the nug- 
gets, valued it at “exactly 76¢.” 

Last week most of the old-time pros- 
pectors were pulling out of Fishwheel, 
claiming they had been hoaxed. One 
professional miner suggested the gold 
had been “salted” by a gagster; another 
veteran said the whole thing had been 
stirred up by persons financially inter- 
ested in promoting a boom. In Washing- 
ton the hoax theory got support from the 
Interior Department’s Office of Land Man- 
agement. Reports from its field experts, 
it said, indicated “no gold in or near 
Fishwheel.” By the week’s end, boom- 
town Fishwheel was already turning into 
a ghost town. 





Modern ’49ers. The boom became a 
bust for sourdoughs. (SEE: Gold Rush) 








TEN TIMES FASTER 
THAN HAND SAWING! 





Saves You Dollars, Days, 
in Building, Altering! 


Home-Utility 6” Electric Saws beat hand sawing 
10-to-1! Speed up general carpentry, home construc- 
tion and alterations, farm building and maintenance! 
Saw stair stringers; trim stock size windows, doors, 
screens to fit; cut out plywood and wallboard panels; 
saw lumber to construction length; do hundreds of 
other jobs in fraction of hand time! 

Built by BLack & Decker, world’s largest maker of 
quality electric tools, this perfectly-balanced, close- 
coupled Saw has many features you wouldn’t expect 
to find at such an economical price. Powerful univer- 
sal (AC-DC) motor specially built for power sawing. 
Easy to handle, easy to follow, safe to use! 

See it, try it, at your hardware, electrical or imple- 
ment dealer. Write today for free “‘How-To-Do-It” 
booklet. Gives many helpful hints on saving time and 
money in farm-and-home building and repair jobs! 
Write to: THe Biack & Decker Mre. Co., Dept. 
H11F, Towson 4, Maryland. 


Products of The BLACK & DECKER Mfg., Co. 


Y%,” Drills Yo” Drills 




















f dress-up 
to a smart warm-up@ 


with Indera® 
FIGURFIT 


. PRINCESS 
SLIPS 
AND PETTICOATS 


e INDERA keeps you 
snugly warm! Knitted 
to fit, in cotton, cotton 
and wool or 1 woo!! 
Patented No-Bunch, 
No-Crawl bottom bor- 
der . . . exclusive Sta-up 
shoulder straps! Adjusta- 
ble neckline. A size for 
every figure, and wide 
choice of weights and 
dainty colors. At stores 
throughout the nation! 


Write for Style 
Folder No. P-5 


Ask your dealer to / 
show you Indera's 


KNEE WARMERS! , 


Ls. 












Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Chi 

Easy (Way 

af Give Pathfinder 


at these 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 subscription—your own or gift. . .$2.50 
2 subscriptions ..... sk hem acctesd wheat 4.00 
ee 5.00 
Additional gift subscriptions—each 1.50 


(Add $1 for postage for eac 
gift going outside U. S. A.) 





— 
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Save many dollars and hours of tiresome shopping by givin 
PATHFINDER for Christmas at the REDUCED RATES. io yh cif 
and your thoughtfulness will be appreciated throughout the entire year. 
A beautiful Christmas gift card and envelope will be sent to you at no 
extra cost for each gift subscription, Addressed in your own handwriting; 
these cards will convey your personal Christmas greetings and announce 
your gifts. 

MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 

MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 


Enclosed is $ in payment for 


Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 





























cs 
Name 0 New 
Street 0) Renewal 
Town-State 
x 
Name O New 
Street 0 Renewal 
3 Town-State 
Name O New 
Street 0 Renewal 
Town-State 


For additional gift subscriptions, use separate sheet and attach. 
GIFT FROM: 


1 Include my 


own subscription 


Your Name 





Street 
at these special rates! 

Town—State L)New (Renewal 

Mail today lo: 

CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 

PATHFINDER 

PATHFINDER BUILDING 

WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 12 


Radio -TV 





Benny. He knew more answers than Mrs. 


Marsden. (SEE: Benny Calling) 


Benny Calling 


Proof that U.S. radio listeners are 
not feeble-minded mounted last week. 
Latest Hooper ratings show that Jack 
Benny (CBS, Sunday, 7 p.m. EST), who 
was supposed to quake in his boots at the 
thought of battling National Broadcasting 
Co.’s new super give-away, Hollywood 
Calling, hit a 19.6 Hooper, only 3/10 of 
a point below top place (see below), 
while Hollywood Calling rated a weak 
3.6. 

Sagging, also, in the first fall Hooper 
ratings were other major give-aways. 
Columbia’s Sing It Again (Saturday, 10 
p.m. EST), which three months ago 
stood at 11, was down last week to 6.8. 
Most surprising of all, American Broad- 
casting Co.’s big Stop the Music, pioneer 
big-time give-away, listed for more than 
a year in the top 15, slumped to a 7.7 
level. 

$15,000 Krockensoom. Funniest 
ribbing of give-aways generally has come 
from Benny himself. Latest gag: turning 
on the radio, catching a give-away in the 
act. Sample: 

Announcer: “And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, let me repeat the prizes we 
are giving away in our giant jack pot: 

“One package of Lifesavers, a box 
of Rye Krisp, a real, genuine, $15,000 
krockensoom, one Dr. Scholl’s foot pad, 
one free dancing lesson at Arthur Mur- 
ray’s, one can of Strongheart dog food 

. and a lifetime supply of that new 
miracle drug, Sulfa-Thia-Papaguya.” 

Benny (interrupting): “Gee, that’s 
a wonderful drug . . . I hope the person 
who wins it is sick.” 

Announcer: “And now the announce- 
ment you’ve been waiting for. The win- 
ner of all these prizes is... is... 
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have it here on a slip of paper . . . why, 
it’s me! Frank Nelson of 1427 North; 
Ooooohhh! Lucky me!” 

Benny: “Gee, he’s lucky. Mary, 
what’s a krockensoom? Call the station 
and find out. I may win one some day.” 

“Think Again.” Only a flip of the 
dial away, Hollywood Calling was offer- 
ing $27,000 for the name of the film in 
which “a woman is recognized by her per- 
fume; a terrified girl takes refuge with 
a stranger. ... 

“What! Mrs. Marsden, you don’t 
know. Oh, Mrs. Marsden, think again. 
We have $27,000 waiting for you. .. .” 


Quiet 


From radio, an old taboo had been 
carried into television: Never had any 
TV program let a full two minutes go by 
without a note of music or a word being 
spoken. 

Last fortnight Dave Garroway (Gar- 
roway-at-Large, NBC-TV, Sunday, 10 
p.m. EST) achieved what video producers 
had regarded with horror. He let the 
cameras follow comedian Cliff Norton 
as he stealthily sneaked around packing 
boxes, trunks, bits of scenery, etc. At the 
end of the first minute he was trailed by 
singer Connie Russell. Not until both 
stumbled into a counterfeiters’ den was 
the silence broken. Then, while Norton 
worked a printing press and Connie 
scooped up fake money, they joined in a 
song, Counterfeit Love. 

Explained Garroway, whom the cam- 
era caught glimpses of in the shadows: 
“That’s the longest build-up for one song. 
Well . . . funny things happen around 
here.” 


No More Delay 


The Federal. Communications Com- 
mission had set Nov. 14 for the beginning 
of comparative color television tests. Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System said it was 
ready. Radio Corporation of America, 
backed by the Radio Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, asked for two months’ delay. 

No, said the Commission last week. 
“On that date we will view comparative 
demonstration by CBS, RCA, and Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc.” Du Mont, 
with no color system, will attempt to show 
how much better its black and white can 
do than color on some programs, notably 
broadcasts of sports, parades, etc 


Radio’s Top 10 
Now 


Lux Theater (CBS) 19.9 
Jack Benny (CBS) 19.6 
Bob Hope (NBC) 18.4 
Arthur Godfrey (CBS) . 18.0 


Fibber McGee (NBC) 16.7 
Walter Winchell (ABC) 15.6 
My Friend Irma (CBS) 15.5 


4 Inner Sanctum (CBS) 148 


Red Skelton (CBS) 14.1 
Mr. Keen (CBS) 13.7 


(Hooper ratings, Oct. 15.) 
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FOR FAST RE 
to 21 times more 0 
agents, methyl salicylate 
widely offered rub-ins- 


Pain due to R 
j : Also for and STRAINS. 
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Genvine GABARDINE 
Imperfections very slight—hardly noticeable— 
positively do not affect wear. Ideal for dress, 
school, = work. Firm hard finish. Virgin 
woo! and rayon blended. Wrinkle and shine re- 
sistant. Retains neat press. Soper front. 
omy pockets. Blue,Tan, Sand, Lt.Brown, 
Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray, Waist: 28 to 42. 
SEND NO MONEY Scn¢ name, waist 
3rd color choice, light or dark. Pay post- 
man only $4.95 plus small postage. Or 
send money and save postage. Money-back 
Guarantee. 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-41 


PRAISES 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER! 


“ORA does a perfect job of removing 
stains from my plate, and my mouth 
feels so clean and refreshed.” Ray- 
mond Green, Newburgh, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. apn quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


IF PETER PAIN HAS YOU ALL TIED UP WITH 


LIEF, rub in A 
two fam 
; soy menthol, than five other 


_ Ask for Mild B 


Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 













n-Gay. Contains up 
ous pain-relieving 


USCULAR ACHES, HEADACHES 
en-Gay for Children. 


Gwewd wu UY EXCESS WEIGH 
aselad: 


ARTHRITIC, RHEUMATIC PAINS 


IN YOUR OWN HOME WITH A yp , 
BATH-O-STEAM CABINET} =~ 


Sweat away your troubles, soothe ac! 

quiet nerves. Bath-O-Steam helps break up 
stubborn . too. Plastic : 

or waist for hips and legs only. Safe to eperate. 

frame folds into small storage . Steam or dry 

heat electric unit plugs in anyw Complete Price 
SPECIAL OFFER: Order direct from factory at low 

price of $19.95. Send only $1.00 with order, pay bal- 

ance on delivery. If not satisfied after 10-day trial, 
purchase price will be refunded. Agents wanted. 


BATH-O-STEAM CORP. Dept. 66, West Alexendrie, Obie 











WILL PUT THIS GIANT 


NEW PYT = St 
TELEVISION 


In Your Home... Balance 
on Long EASY TERMS 


Chassis 
FACTORY-TO-YOU 
LOW FACTORY PRICE 
30 DAYS TRIAL , 
RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 
909 y 2, Ohie 
Please send me your new FREE 1950 Cotoleg. 


VE vaelce Cry ZONE STATE 





rn nent 








to 


an aE 


NOW’S the time 


for a 
HAWAIIAN 
VACATION! 


kee 


Hawaii is at its best during the 
fall and winter. After harvest, 
when your work schedule is 
lighter, is truly an ideal time for 
a Hawaiian vacation. 

You can be in Hawaii in just 
a few hours by flying United— 
and with United’s Air Tours cost 
is as little as $327 (plus tax, from 
California). A total of ten tours 
to choose from, all described in 
a new Air Tour folder. Write for 
your copy today — it’s free! 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Dept. PA-11, 5959 S. Cicero Ave. 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


oo 2 4 


Finest 


- 8. oon. Over 4,000 in world- 


plant, cultivate, ete. Sold only direct to user. ‘FREE deta 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-964 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan 


Relief for BRONCHIAL 


a 


STHMA 


Paroxysms 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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SLEEP will come easier when you use Vapo- 
Cresolene at night. Its penetrating vapors 
quickly relieve breathing. Famous for 70 years. 
Vapo-Cresolene is dependable, effective, harm- 
less and soothing. Also relieves cough in 
bronchitis and cough due to colds. Relieves 
children’s stuffy nasal colds—they sleep 
better. E or lamp-type vaporizer. At 





Write for Free Descriptive Booklet “29” to: 









low-cost tractor. 

Costs too little to do without. 
: o— Engin es burn gasoline or ker- 

osene. and lights a ble. Other lat larger Models 
wide use. Time-proved, 
tested. At low cost they easily mow, plow, disc harrow, 


self-cleaning. See yo See your" 
ARTMOORE CO. 





Religion 





Friends in Deed 
In the Ozarks, at Gladden, Mo., the 


word Quaker meant the new community 
building. To a lot of the children in 
Black River Falls, Wis., Quaker had some- 
thing to do with new recreational plans 
and play facilities. 

In those communities and nine oth- 
ers, this week, Quakers and their works 
were better known than ever before. The 
11 towns were chosen last summer to 
receive volunteer work-aid from student 
camp groups of the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Quaker relief 
agency which (with its British counter- 
part) won a Nobel Peace Prize in 1947. 

For all the communities that Quaker 
ideals had touched, with a concrete ex- 
ample of faith at work—hard work— 
there was a more vivid idea than ever of 
why the real designation of the sects to 
which Quakers belong is the Society of 
Friends. Friendship to fellow men had 
become as solidly implanted in Quaker 
practice as the silent prayer meeting and 
conscientious objection to war. 

A Hall for Brownfield. Typical of 
how that friendship expresses itself is 
the two-month stint of 21 Quaker-spon- 
sored students who helped build a town 
hall for the 700 residents of Brownfield, 
Maine. This week, at the foot of Bean 
Hill, as townspeople put finishing touches 
on their hall, Quaker is a word to con- 
jure with. 

Need for the project blazed into 
being in October 1947. From the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains, a gale- 
driven forest fire seared through the 
town. More than 500 buildings, including 
all public structures, were destroyed. 

For a year, while the town rebuilt, 


Juke Box Chapel. For busy people 
in downtown Los Angeles a new chapel 
last week offered not only a respite 
from the day’s cares, but religious 
music of their own choosing to go 
with it. In the First Methodist 
Church’s new Centennial Prayer 
Chapel was installed a special juke 





Brownfield’s Board of Selectmen met in 
a freight car or, later, in a prefabricated 
metal house provided by the Red Cross. 

This year the townspeople decided 
to try a plan the three Quakers in their 
community had talked about. They got 
in touch with the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 

In the spring an AFSC representative 
came to Brownfield to find out how Qua- 
kers could help. Labor was what was 
needed. An unburned schoolhouse from 
the same town had been moved to Bean 
Hill. With help it could be remodeled 
into a new hall before winter. 

They Pay to Help. Like all other 
high school and college student volun- 
teers at this year’s 11 AFSC work camps, 
the young (between 15-20) boys and 
girls selected for the Brownfield project 
either got “work scholarships” or paid, 
from their own pocket, $125 for the 
chance to help the citizens of towns that 
few of them had ever even seen before. 

Not only young Quakers took to the 
pay-to-help idea. It was contagious. At 
Brownfield only six of the volunteers were 
Quakers. Of the 180 high school and col- 
lege age volunteers on all the projects, 
less than 15% were Quakers. 

Work & Worship. As on the other 
projects, too, work at Brownfield lasted 
eight weeks. The volunteers were housed 
by the town—in a vacation-emptied school 
—but they provided their own food. 
Their work on the town hall was mainly 
carpentry; but on a strictly non-union, 
dawn-to-dark schedule, most days. 

Religiously, the Quakers in the 
group blended into the Sunday life of the 
town. Only once, at the invitation of the 
town’s Community Church pastor, did 
the Quakers hold a Sunday service in 
their own fashion—hymns, meditation, 
and talks by the youngsters themselves. 
One of these lay “sermons” summed up 
why the Quakers were there: to them 
friendship and its working demonstra- 
tion is part and parcel of Christianity. 


Religious News Service 


box, with hymns and scripture instead 
of jazz, and no coin slot. Above, Min- 
ister J. Richard Sneed demonstrates 
how visitors may select records to suit 
their moods. Titles include The Lord’s 
Prayer, sung by John Charles Thomas; 
Rock of Ages and a reading of the 
23rd Psalm. Cost was $237. 
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Movies 





Garson & Pidgeon. From an unhappy 
quadrangle to a melancholy black sheep. 


Grown-up Soap Opera 


Unsure that U.S. movie-goers know 
that “saga” means “a modern. epiclike 
narrative,” M-G-M is calling its screen 
version of John Galsworthy’s The For- 
syte Saga by the sure-fire title That For- 
syte Woman. 

Surprisingly, this is the only major 
damage done the late Mr. Galsworthy. In 
general the film follows Book One of the 
Saga with considerable fidelity. 

Like its source, the movie is a trifle 
ponderous, but it is handsomely acted by 
an expensive cast (Greer Garson, Errol 
Flynn, Walter Pidgeon, Robert Young, 
Janet Leigh) and it has been directed 
with sympathetic touch by Britain’s 
Compton Bennett, best known in this 
country for The Seventh Veil. 

Miss Garson is a poor music teacher 
who marries the wealthy Mr. Flynn be- 
cause she is convinced that nothing bet- 
ter is likely to turn up. Her husband 
showers her with jewels and costly blos- 
soms, but he is a cold, material type, 
and his emphasis on the price of things, 
as opposed to their value, repels her. 

Before long Greer finds herself mad- 
ly in love with Robert Young, an archi- 
tect who is engaged to Janet Leigh. This 
quadrangle at length explodes. Janet tells 
Errol that Greer has been carrying on 
with Robert, Robert rushes to be with 
Greer and is accidentally killed by some 
balky horses, and Greer is consoled by 
Walter Pidgeon; who has been wandering 
wistfully through tue picture as a mel- 
ancholy Forsyte black sheep. 

Though these situations have become 
soap-opera staples in recent years, That 
Forsyte Woman has impressive honesty 
and elegance. Miss Garson gives an ac- 
complished and charming performance, 
and Flynn, in a departure from his great 
lover roles, does a grown-up job of acting. 
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The DOUBLE Distress of 
CONSTIPATION 
_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 























Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. ‘Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 

Its carminative action helps relieve 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


T-Talaleie Geb acl ika-medelalicllalcis int 


Gentle DOUBLE- uncon kenalibs 









‘w GIVE THIS FOR XMAS 


+t This NEW INVENTION NO FLYING 
CME MTC L Ge SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS = 


Get Well 


QUICKER 








From Your 






Due to a Col. 
hal 


Honey & Tar 


Deafened May Now Enjoy 
Hearing Hollywood Stars! 


by Doris Foster 
Based on a secret war- 
time discovery, an amaz- 
ing hearing aid may 
now bring jo j a of radio, 
movies and friendly 
conversations to many. 
Michael O’Shea, Star of Jaa 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $2.00 
ivered-send cash, stamps, check, —— 


a ny No C.O.D. saves 30 ets. Money-back € 
guarantee. Agents Wanted. Order NOW! 


POTTER, 11-M Main, Sapulpa, Okla. 





WITTE 
Now Offers You 
SMALL 
DIESELS. oF 
up TO 34 TAP wie dices rover van moos DLRC 


Two new Witte Diesel Power Units have been added 
to the Witte line ... enabling you to put reliable 
low-cost Witte power to work on all jobs that demand 
up to 34 hp. 
Series DL delivers a maximum of 21.4 hp at 600 
En . Series DO a maximum of 34.3 hp at 475 rpm. 
hey’ re 


single-cylinder, horizontal, full diesels, equip- Stage and Screen Says, 
with gasoline starters. Each is available with 


“ MICHAEL O'SHEA 
radiator or tank cooling, clutch or stub-shaft mount- The Paravox Hearing 
ing. Aid is really a grand help to thousands 
ad se new Witte Power Unite give you the came who ordinarily would miss so much 
es as a : 

the Witte line— low | neo abeloumen of daagie dialogue in the theatres.” 
maintenance . . . long, trouble-free life. This tiny new hearing aid, much smaller than 

former aids, eliminates the embarrassment of 


Write coday for more information and complete 
specifications on these new Witte Diesels. wearing a conspicuous button in the ear. There 
are no cords or wires exposed to view. Though 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, Dept. B-Il, very small, this Paravox “Hollywood” Hearing 
KANSAS CITY 3, MO., U.S.A. Aid has exceptional fidelity and clearness of 








Division of Oil Well Supply Company 
WITTE DIESELECTRIC PLANTS 
AND DIESEL POWER UNITS 


UNITED Re. ce 2s Pe ea SF 










tone. Its powerful amplification is suited to even 
extreme cases of hearing loss. I would like you 
te know.-about the unusual trial plan available 
to all without obligation or the risk of a penny. 
For complete details, write Doris Foster, Room 
610, 2056 East 4th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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Hearing 
Rob You 


of Success and Happiness? 


Here’s new hope for the hard of hearing. 
Thousands have discovered that a Bel- 
tone Hearing Aid restores them to nor- 
mal business and social life ... helps 
them hear clearly again without strain. 
The tiny one-unit Beltone is so easy to 
wear. No separate battery pack. No dan- 
gling battery -wires. Unsurpassed for 
power and clarity. 


No Button in the Ear 


Hide your deafness with the new Beltone 
Phantomold. People won't notice you 
Gtr. wear a hearing aid. 
( %\ Mail coupon today for 
FREE booklet that tells 
all the amazing facts. 


MONO- 
PAC 








One-Unit Hearing Aid 


B 










MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PT-11-16 

1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- 

out obligation, your FREE booklet that 

tells how to overcome a hearing loss 
| and enjoy new success and happiness. 


Names occcccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


Address.cccccccccccccoccocceccoccoss 












Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


Pin-Worm infection is highly 
contagious and usually 
spreads rapidly ...often 
through whole families. And these ugly 
creatures, living and growing inside the 
human body, can cause real distress. 

So don’t take chances. And don’t 
suffer a needless minute from the tor- 
menting rectal itch or other troubles 
caused by Pin-Worms, Because science 
has found a remarkable Pin-Worm 
remedy that gets real results. 


This wonderful remedy is Jayne’s 
P-W Vermifuge, developed by the fa- 
mous Jayne Co., specialists in worm 
medicines for over 100 years. P-W 
contains a medically-approved ingredi- 
ent that works in a special way to kill 
Pin-Worms and expel them from the 
body. And the small P-W tablets are 
easy-to-take, even for young children. 


So if you suspect Pin-Worms, act 
fast! Get P-W from your druggist and 
simply follow the directions. 


P-W TABLETS FOR Pin- Worms 
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Books 


Stranger Fruit e 


Lillian Smith, whose novel of some 
years ago, Strange Fruit, was in effect 
a tract against the evils arising out of 
the unhealthy relationship of whites and 
Negroes in the South, returns to the 
theme in a sustained essay called Killers 
of the Dream (Norton, New York, $3). 

The dream that is being murdered 
by the doctrine of white supremacy is evi- 
dently that of democracy, human brother- 
hood and the better life generally. With 
passionate sincerity and a good deal of 





_italic emphasis, Miss Smith argues that 


racial segregation and Evangelical Chris- 
tianity have combined to pervert the 
sexual lives of Southerners in a way that 
has made true civilization impossible. The 
premises of her argument are drawn 
from psychoanalytic science, but it is all 
mixed up somehow with politics, for it 
appears that only Liberals are really 
mature, whereas Communists, Fascists, 
Republicans and Dixiecrats are all suffer- 
ing from some form of infantilism. 

But the trouble with Liberals is, it 
seems, that they keep talking about 
bloodless abstractions like equality, when 
they should be using glowing words like 
“freedom,” “growth” and “acceptance.” 
Miss Smith’s prose is at all times glow- 
ing and emotional, and sometimes slight- 
ly hysterical. It is all in dead earnest 
but more than a little confusing. 


The Frozen Hell 


Early in 1935 Vladimir Petrov, then 
19 and a student at Leningrad Engineer- 
ing Institute, had the bad luck to excite 
the amorous interest of a girl called 
Nadya, six years older than himself. 

It was bad luck because: (1) 
Vladimir’s affections were at the time en- 
gaged elsewhere; (2) Nadya was of a 
jealous disposition and also an agent of 
the NKVD, and (3) it was just after the 
assassination of Sergei Kirov, Stalin’s 
friend and henchman, when arrests were 
being made in Leningrad by the thou- 
sands on any pretext or none. 

After many months in the local jails 
and an almost interminable series of in- 
terrogations, young Petrov learned that 
he was accused of espionage, attempting 
to foment a Cossack uprising, organizing 
counter-revolutionary activities among his 
fellow-students, and preparations for the 
armed robbery of savings banks and 
collective farms. He was convicted, how- 
ever, only of the two last, and, as it 
appears, relatively minor charges, so he 
got off with a sentence of only six years 
of hard labor in a Siberian slave camp. 
Even more remarkable, he lived to serve 
out his term, to escape from Russia in 
the Nazi occupation, to become a teacher 
at Yale, and to write of his experiences 


in Soviet Gold: My Life as a Slave 




























































































Wide World 
Lillian Smith. Her psychoanalysis is 
mixed with politics. (SEE: Stranger) 


Laborer in the Siberian Mines (Farrar, 
Straus, New York: $4). 

Except for Prof. Tchernavin’s book, 
I Speak for the Silent, published about 
the time of Petrov’s arrest, this is the 
only detailed, first-hand account of the 
methods and operations of GULAG, the 
gigantic slave trust, whose human capi- 
tal has been estimated at almost any- 
where between 10 and 20 million souls. 

Road to Serfdom. In a sealed and 
padlocked boxcar, containing more than 
50 other unwashed prisoners, including 
both “counter-revolutionaries” like him- 
self and “anti-socials” (ordinary felons), 
Petrov made a 6%%-week journey across 
European and Asiatic Russia to Vladivo- 
stok. Thence they were transported by 
ship to the Far Northern Kolyma camps 
of the Dalstroy, or gold mining cartel, 
operated by the NKVD. 

At the beginning and end of his 
term Petrov was fortunate enough to be 
employed as a draftsman in the ad- 
ministrative offices of the project at 
Magadan. And even when, as a punish- 
ment for attacking a Komsomol, or Young 
Communist volunteer, who was attempt- 
ing to rape the 15-year-old daughter of a 
free employe, Petrov was sent to the 
mines, he managed to get himself as- 
signed to relatively light tasks such as 
timber cutting or ditch digging, thus 
avoiding’ the killing labor in the pits. 

“To Each.” All work was on the 
basis of arbitrarily assigned quotas of 
production. No allowances were made for 
the age or physical condition of the 
prisoner. The punishment for failing to 
achieve one’s quota was to have one’s ra- 
tions reduced by half. Since the rations 
at best were below the minimum for sub- 
sistence, it was a choice between death 
by undernourishment and overexertion 
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and certain death by outright starvation. 

In his conversations Petrov picked 
up interesting information. Some of it 
concerned conspiracies within the higher 
ranks of the Russian Communist party, 
and the abortive plot against Stalin by 
the Red Army leadership. But the most 
horrible episode is that of the former 
Moscow psychiatrist who told Petrov 
how he and others of his trade had helped 
the NKVD improve its methods for break- 
ing the wills and personalities of stubborn 
prisoners and for preparing important 
prisoners for the great propaganda trials. 

It is a harrowing and fascinating 
tale; and the realities with which it deals 
are more frightening than the worst 
that George Orwell and Aldous Huxley 
have been able to imagine. 


The One and the Many 


One of the half-dozen perennial prob- 
lems of philosophy is the relation of 
the individual to his social unit—for ex- 
ample, his family, tribe, nation, class, 
or world. Almost every great mind since 
Plato has had a whack at it, but the prob- 
lem, when reduced to terms of liberty 
and order, seems as far as ever from a 
generally satisfying solution. 

The latest to try his luck is the 
eminent Earl Russell (Bertrand Russell). 
In Authority and the Individual (Simon 
& Schuster, New York: $2) he argues 
with his usual lucidity and force that in 
the economic order the rights of the whole 
society are prior, and that unity of pur- 
pose, even if it requires some coercion, 
is desirable and necessary. But in all 
matters of culture and opinion the fullest 
liberty to individual initiative is essential 
to progress. Russell admits that it will 
not be easy to reconcile restraint in one 
sphere of human activity with freedom 
in another, but he thinks it can be done 
through the further ethical enlightenment 
of the race. 





Acme 
Bertrand Russell. In culture, freedom 
is essential. (SEE: The One . . .) 
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Spirits high! Eyes +that shine! 
Sergeants keeps him feeling fine ! 


Heads turn as you go by with him! His coat’s aglisten! His head held 
high! Everyone can see you give your dog the care he deserves. It’s easy, 
with safe, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products to help you. 21 of 
these items serve to meet nearly every common ailment. They are the 
result of scientific research and testing by consulting veterinarians. 
And each is the outgrowth of devotion to dogs that has characterized 
Sergeant’s for 74 years. Following are items to keep on hand. Your drug 


or pet store has them. 


FOR WORMS ... which may prove fatal and which infest nearly all puppies 


and most grown dogs... Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules for 


rge dogs— 


Puppy Capsules for pups and dogs under ten pounds. 


FOR CONDITIONING ... after wormin 


or illness—Sergeant’s Condition Pills 


and Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (VITAPETS*)—the daily food supplement. 


FOR BETTER GROOMING ...Sergeant’s Dry Cleaner removes doggy odor—is 
easy to use. Ideal for dry baths —especially in cold weather. 


FREE: How fo enjoy a well and obedient dog! Expert 
advice. Ask for your copy of Sergeant's Dog Book aft 
drug or pet store. Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeant's DOG CARE PRODUCTS 


ARCADIA cséxt? FLORIDA 
“Where The Florida Sun Is A Bargain”’ 


FREE booklet describes unusual opportunity, 
low cost Florida vacation or year-round living. 
In down South-Florida tropics, finest fresh water 
fishing, only 25 miles to salt water. Near every- 
thing on west coast and central Florida. If you 
want to come to Florida, but must do so reason- 
ably, write to 


DESOTO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ARCADIA, FLORIDA 


INVENTORS 





Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 

tent protection and ocedure and “Invention 
Record’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 





*@Polk Miller Products Corporation, 





TRAVEL Soest 
NAUSEA <sitat, 


For Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results or 


money refunded. 










e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





SINK STOPPED UP? 





Just one tablespoon of Drano clears 
out clogged-up sink drains in a jiffy. 
It has a special churning, boiling 
action. 





Wise hint: Why wait till drain begins 
to “slow up”? Use Drano regularly. 
Keeps drains clear, clean, fast-run- 
ning. Saves plumbing bills. 





Danger! Sewer germs breed in that 
greasy, filthy muck in clogged-up 
drains...inches from where you pre- 
pare food and wash the family dishes! 





No liquid disinfectant can budge 
this germ-laden filth. It takes Drano 
to keep your sink sanitary. Use Drano 
once a week—every week! 


Available in Canada 


Drano.: 


P. S. WON'T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 
THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copr. 1949, by The Drackett Co, 
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Bypaths 





Brass Tactics 


The Air Force seems convinced enough 
That long range bombers are the stuff. 
The Navy thinks B-36’s 
Simply will not do the trickses. 
This leaves most folks like you and me, 
Both up in the air and all at sea! 

—S. Omar Barker 

Eleven Communists convicted, but a 
Communist leaven remains. 

We wonder if Mrs. Hadley also calls 
the Veep “Dear Alben”? 

The Army-Navy-Air Force fight stems 
from too many I’s in unification. 

aa s + 

Many people wonder when labor will 
quit closing the mines and steel mills 
for altercations. 

_ + e 

India’s Nehru is keeping politics out 
of his visit to the U.S.—following the 
straight and Nehru path. 

Sd s es 

Only 48 more days until—Congress 
reconvenes. 

7 « * 

Reds over here are happy that Rus- 
sia has the bomb, and there are also some 
tickled pinks. 

om * e 

When you’re average, you’re as close 

to the bottom as you are to the top. 


Quips 

Despite appearances, there'll be a 
Navy as long as there’s an Army. What 
otherwise would we do for a grid classic 








Brown for Pathfinder 


“We're practicing for the spelling bee!” 


to which tens of thousands can’t get 
seats ?—Washington Evening Star. 
- . _ 

The question is whether the. great 
American public is to be let in on a few 
atomic secrets, or must it waylay a Red 
spy and worm out the facts?—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


Thanksgiving 

Some may wish 

For a castle 

In Spain; 

But I'd rather 

Have a fork 

In Turkey. 

—G. Lutton 
Congressmen wouldn’t have so many 

political fences to repair when they get 
back home, if they hadn’t straddled ’em 
so much. 


Stamaty for Pathfinder 
“Now—for the grand prize of $20,000. Give three reasons why you’re not in favor 
of the FCC decision against give-away shows.” 


PATHFINDER 





AMAZINGLY LIFE-LIKE 







$12.95 Value 


only 
S595 
e 
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LIPE-SUZE! 


"take Blue Hy is 2 feet tall. Her real-looking 


curls are thick mohair. She has rosy cheeks, cute Cupid’s 
bow mouth and real eyelashes that close in sleep over big, 
beautiful blue eyes. Arms, legs and head are movable so 
she can sit up and assume many lifelike poses. Bend her and 
she cries! And she’s all dressed up in a six-piece wardrobe. 


Look at these features: 
REAL MOHAIR CURLS! And real eyelashes, too! Eyes 


close in sleep when “Baby Blue Eyes” lies down. And the 
cutest plump little face you ever saw, perfectly framed in 
chic organdy bonnet with lace, tulle and satin trim! 


SIX-PIECE WARDROBE “Baby Blue Eyes” is all 
dressed up in flared organdy dress, bonnet, white cotton 
slip, rubber panties, white socks and booties! 


MIRACLE SKIN! Movable arms and legs are made of 
“Miracle Skin” latex rubber that’s soft like a baby’s skin. 
Easy to clean, too—just wipe with damp cloth. 


LIFE-SIZE! “Baby Blue Eyes” measures a full 24 inches 
from the top of her pretty head to her dainty feet—larger 
than many real-life babies—she’s a big doll—a big bargain! 






























LOCKET AND CHAIN INCLUDED: Breathtakingly 
lovely gold-finish heart locket and chain, given for prompt 
action. Can be worn by girl or doll. 


SATISFACTION 


SE N D GUARANTEED 
© MONEY 





Soft skin 
feels real * 





Eyes go 
to sleep 








Kohler Niedecken Mixer, 
efficient and simple, ‘en- 
ables you to “tune in” the 
desired temperature for tub 
or shower bathing quickly 
and easily. 


"Now all our friends 


want a bathroom like ours” 


OUR children will find Kohler fixtures 

inviting to use. Your friends will ad- 
mire the matching harmony of Kohler 
designs. And through the years you will 
enjoy the durability and reliability that 
Kohler plumbing fixtures demonstrate in 
daily use—at no extra cost. 

The background of Kohler knowledge, 
experience and vigilant care in manufac- 
turing, brings you such advantages as the 
lustrous, glass-hard, easy-to-clean sur- 
faces; the non-flexing iron base of the 
Cosmopolitan Bench Bath, cast for rugged 
strength and rigidity; the fine workman- 


ship that transforms selected clays into 
the lovely Gramercy vitreous china lava- 
tory, with its roomy shelf. 

When you buy Kohler fixtures, ask to 
have them equipped with the Kohler 
chromium plated brass fittings, especially 
designed for them. An all-Kohler installa- 
tion will assure maximum efficiency of all 
working parts. Consult your Kohler 
dealer for advice in selecting fixtures and 
fittings, in matched sets or individual 
pieces, for bathroom, washroom, kitchen 
or laundry. Send for free booklet B-5. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 





